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ROSES 


OWN ROOT, 3-INCH, $15.00 PER 100 
$140.00 PER 1,000 


2000 CECILE BRUNNER 

1200 HADLEY 

1000 COLETTE MARTINET 
4000 WHITE KILLARNEY 

2000 DBL. WHITE KILLARNEY 
2200 KILLARNEY BRILLIANT 
3000 MRS. AARON WARD 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


CROMWELL, CONN. 


DELPHINIUM 


Some dark, but mostly 
light blue, the Belladonna 
variety, splendid well 
grown spikes, at 


$10.00 and $12.00 per 100 
RAMBLER SPRAYS 
$5.00 to $20.00 per 100 

PEONIES 


the newer and better 
varieties 


Per 100, $4.00, $6.00, $8.00 
Per 1000, 35.00, 50.00, 60.00 


Everything in 
Cut Flowers, Plants, 
Greens, Ribbons and 
Supplies. 


ge ag ee 
7A. M, to 5 P. M. 


S. S. PENNOCK COMPANY 


The Wslessle §, Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
1608-1620 Ludlow 8t. Franklin & St. Paul Sts. 


WASHINGTON, 1216 H 8t., N. W. 


NEW YORK 
117 W. 28th St. 








WINTER-FLOWERING ROSES 


We have a limited stock of some of the leading varieties of 
winter-flowering roses, which we can supply as long. as unsold, as 


follows: 
ROSALIND 


(A Glorified Ophelia) 

This variety originated with us three years ago. It is a sport 
of Ophelia, and is identical with that variety in habit of growth, 
but has at least one-third more petals. The particular value o Rosa- 
lind lies in its exquisite coloring. From bright coral in the bud, 
the color changes to apricot-pink, and finally in the fully developed 
flower to a beautiful shell-pink. 

We still have a few thousand plants in semi-dormant condition 
-—-stock that we carried over in cold houses during the winter. These 
plants are in fine shape for planting out at once. They can be 
shifted into 4-in. pots and used for later planting. This is good, 
strong stock, ready to make a strong growth. 

Plants from 24-inch pots, $16.00 per 100; $150.00 per 1000. Extra 
strong, heavy plants, 31% and 4-inch pots, ready for immediate plant- 


ing, $30.00 per 100, 
(Yellow Ophelia) 

Long and pointed in the bud, which are a beautiful sulphur- 
yellow, changing to creamy yellow, and finally in the fully developed 
flawer to pure waxy white. Very ‘large flower when fully developed, 
resembling Silver Moon, showing the same pronounced cluster of 
yellow ape mn in the center. 

trong plants, 342-inch pots, ready for immediate planting, 


$30.00 100. 

In addition to Rosalind and Silvia, we can supply the , eae : 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, HOOSIER BEAUTY, SUNBURST, 
DOUBLE WHITE KILLARNEY, KILLARNEY BRILEIAN®. 
MIGNON and RICHMOND. 

Strong plants, 2%4-inch pots 
Strong plants, 3%-inch pots 


LF R. PIERSON, Tarrytown, N, Y. 


$12.00 per 100 














Geraniums 


We suggested last season about this time that 
orders be placed for the coming season, some 
heeded this suggestion and had Geraniums to 
sell this spring, others put off ordering until 
they were ready for them therefore did not have 
any to sell. Can you give any reason why they 
will be more plentiful next season than last? 
We can give a number of reasons why they will 
not. 


We are booking for the wise ones now at 
$25.00 per 100, the price will not be any less, 
perhaps more. 


R. Vincent, Jr., & Sons Co. 


WHITE MARSH, MARYLAND 
Send for Catalogue Cash with Order 
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GET VALUE 


Buy Your Flower Seeds by Weight 


Farquhar’s Trade Catalogue lists this way 


BETTER VALUE 
FARQUHAR QUALITY 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 




















We are Headquarters for the BEST OF EVERYTHING 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


With our Stock Seed Farm at Grass Lake, Mich., and our growing stations in 
every part of the United States where seeds are grown successfully, all in charge 
of capable and experienced men, we are equipped for and are producing 


PEAS, BEANS, CORN AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
of all kinds in quantity and of highest quality. 
Glad to quote for present delivery or on growing contract for crop of 1919. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO., Cambridge, N. Y. 





Register your name for our 
Wholesale Catalogue of 


FRENCH AND HOLLAND 
BULBS 


Ready Shortly 


Also PERENNIALS for FLORISTS, 
ask for Special Prices. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


53 Barclay Street 
Through to 54 Park Place 


NEW YORK CITY 


KELWAY & SON 


SPECIALIZE IN 


SEEDS 


i (personally selected strains ) 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


Write for Special Prices, Spot or 
Forward 


Only Address, LANGPORT, Eng. 












































“Seeds with a Limeage”’ 


All Varieties 


Thoroughly tested at our trial grounds, Raynes 
Park, London, England. Send for Catalogue 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Innc., commoce tiie. besten, Mas 


166 Chamber of 





J. BOLGIANO & SON 


Careful Seed Growers and Seed Distribu- 
tors for One Hundred Years 


WRITE FOR OUR 1818 SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


Te Market Gardeners and Fierists 
Pratt and Light Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 


STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
Seeds and Bulbs 


30-32 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, CORP. 


41-54 North Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 























BURNETT BROS. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
Etc. 


92 Chambers St., New York 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog 














W. E. MARSHALL & Co. 
SEEDS, PLANTS AKD BULBS 
Horticultural Sundries 


166 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 


GARDEN SEED 


BEET, CARROT, PARSNIP, RADISH and 
GARDEN PHA SHED in variety; also other 
items of the short crop of this past season 
as well as a full line ef Garden Seeds, will 
be quoted you upon application te 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS 


82 Dey St., NEW YORK and ORANGE, CONN 








When writing te Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 


FREESIA PURITY 


IMPROVED 
Per 1000 


56 te He Emad... cesccccccccccecs $6.00 
Sh Ge Fh BR. ce ccccccvcvcsscees 9.50 
Mammoth Bulbs, % to % inch. 15.00 
Large Jumbo Bulbs, % inch... 18.00 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


172 W. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














“Poinsettia Stock Plants 


CALIFORNIA GROWN 
Early and Late Flowering Type 
$4.50 per doz. $7.50 for 25, $25.00 per 100 
CARNATION and ’MUMS R. C. 
CANNA ROOTS GLADIOLI BULBS 


Seasonable Plants, Bulbs and Seeds. Ask 
for Complete List of Varieties and Prices. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ROMAN J. IRWIN 





108 West 28th Street NEW YORK 
Burpee’s Seeds 
PHILADELPHIA 





BLUE LIST OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
MAILED ONLY TO THOSE WHO PLANT 
FOR PROFIT 


Cyclamen Seed —Giant Strain 


Salmon King, White, Bright Pink, Bright 
Red, Delicate Pink, $9.00 per 1000 


Supberb Red and Delicate Salmon (Prize 
Medal Winners), $17.50 per 1000. 
S. S. SKIDELSKY & CO. 


50 Park Place NEW YORK CITY 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
WHOLESALE AND RBETAIL 


R Jeated ms 











in Seeds. 
Improved styles in Implements 
gue upon application. 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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E. W. FENGAR 


CHRY SANTHEMUMS ENGLISH IVY 











Per 100 

; Extra long and heavy 6-inch pots........-..-----$60.00 
gece Extra long and heavy 5-inch pots...........--.--$40.00 
sew ste Se Se See eee nee (Bee cs. -isut Jas ven $25.00 

Lighter grade 4-inch pots ........ . -$16.00 





DELPHINIUM BELLADONA 


10,000 nice plants, 24% in., per 100, $7.00; 1,000, $69.00; also some good 3 in., per 
100, $15.00; and a number of other fancy sorts in the New Gold Medal Hy- 
brids, fine 3 in. stock, per 100, $15.00. , 


C. U. LIGGIT, | ss sunetin niae. 


Nephrolepis Norwood 


Best Crested Fern 


4 inch pots, extra heavy, $85.00 per hun- 
dred; 6 inch, $75.00 per hundred. 


ROBERT CRAIG COMPANY, P#"ADELPHIA, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 























IF in need of RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
that is well grown, well dug and well packed 


Send to the BAY STATE NURSERIES 
Wholesate and Retaril NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


JAP LILY BULBS 
FRENCH BULBS 
DUTCH BULBS 


FREESIA, CALLA BULBS, 
Etc. 


FERNS IN FLATS 


‘Write for F. O. B. 
New York prices 














NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, PLANTERS 


The | rt RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
McHUTCMISON & C0, atx] ||. Rorumrcnn. maw imnsey 


| 95 Chambers Street NEW YORK fund for Market Develepment, alse “Say 
| It With Flewers” Publicity Campaign. 


H. HEISTAD 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


ROCKPORT, ME. 
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Publicity among the kind of readers reached 
by this paper is THE SORT OF PUBLI. 
CITY THAT PAYS. 
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FERNS 
perso0 Per 100 || RHODODENDRONS, MAGNOLIAS, HARDY ROSES, BOXWOOD, all shapes 

BOSTONS ........9% 96.00 950.00 
ROOSEVELTS ... “ 6.00 =: 50.00 Send for Catalogue 
WHITMAN! Goud: "Se 112 Arch Street 

gore: «26 oe || N. F. McCARTHY & CO.,, ‘bocce: 
TEDDY, JE....... - 


Stock all sold until June Ist. 


Order either direct or through 
8S. S. Skidelsky & Co., Sole Agents 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY H. BARROWS, WHITMAN, MASS. 














The New 
Hybrid 


IBOLIU 


HARDY PRIVET 


TO BE SENT OUT IN THE FALL OF 1919. 
Elm City Nursery Co. WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc., New Haven, Ct. 


= Oval- 
- - = _ 


Introducers of oll 





OHARLES H. TOTTY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
MADISON, N. J. 











PERENNIALS 


FIELD GROWN 
Write Us Your Wants 


Cash or satisfactory trade references. 
No C. O. D. 


L. J. REUTER CO. 


Plant Brokers 


329 Waverly Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass. 


shipments. 











DAHLIAS 


Send your want list of Dahlias to 
THE DAHLIA KING, who is listing 
400 of the best varieties for cut flowers 
for retail catalog trade. The largest 
Dahlia eg in the world. 

. K, ALEXANDER 
East outset 








Chrysanthemum 
Cuttings 


Major Bonnaffon, Chas. Razer, Oconto, 
Pacific Supreme and Chrysolora, ready 
April ist, $2.50 per hundred, 

Also, Extra Strong Cuttings of Car- 
nation Matchless, $20.00 per thousand. 


W. D. HOWARD 


MILFORD, » - MASS. 








INSTRUCTION IN GARDENING 


Practical instruction is offered in 
vegetable, flower and fruit gardening, 
greenhouse and nursery practice, 
gether with lectures, laboratory, field 
and shop work in garden a z00- 
logy, pathology, landscape design, soils, 
plant chemistry and related sub , 

The curriculum is planned for the 
education of any persons who —— 
become trained gardeners or fitted to 
be superintendents of estates or parks. 
Students may be admitted at any time. 

Circulars and other information will 
be mailed on application. 


The New Yerk Botanical Garden 


Bronx Park NEW YORK OITY 




















CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SPECIALISTS 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 


ADRBIAN, MICH. 











Snow Queen Canna 
Awarded Certificate of Merit at 8. A. 
¥. & O, H. New York Convention. And 
100 or sae notable Ln ZO -_ for 


vee (SaaS [in] tas 


PENN., U.S.A. 

Brbowwt Prete, Pros. Autoine Winezee, Vico-Pase. 

We ave subscribers to the Dioumomede Fund 
for Market Development 





GLADIOLI 


New Trade List Ready 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Flowerfleld, L. I., N.Y. 








BEST FOR OVER HALF A 


Price list new ready 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


ae Largest Growers 
BOX 415, DUNDEE, IL... 




















ROBERT DYSART 


CERTENED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


ior aula? aoe, 
BOOKS BALANCED AND ADJUSTED 
4 STATE STREET .. 
Todeominems Mieke ai 


Simple metheds ef correct 
especially adapted 


BOSTON 





THE 


National Nurseryman 
The oldest and best established 
journal for nurserymen. Circula- 
tion among the trade only. Pub- 
lished monthly. Subscription price 
re per year. Foreign subscrip- 

tions, $2.00 per year. Im advance. 
Sample copy v tres Ay oe 
from those trade enclosing 
their business onal. 


National Norsarmen Pub. . Ce, las. 

















N URSERY STOCK 


Fruit Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
cual ir eS Erercy reams 


Reses. 
Write for Trade List 
W. & T. SMITH COMPANY, Geneva, N.Y. 


We are subscribers te the Nurserymen’s 
Fund fer Market Develepment 


Best Young Trees 


Little Tree Farms, Framingham, 
Mass. Millions of Evergreen and 
Deciduous trees, all grades and 
sizes. 








Write for Price List 


Firs, Junipers, Arbor-vitae, Pines, 
Spruces, Maples, Ash, Oaks, Lin- 
dens, Elms, etc. 


American Ferestry Company & 


A agempongr fag 

















ST. LOUIS. 


Mothers’ Day business was very 
good with the wholesalers, especially 
in out of town shipping. Local florists 
spoke of good trade Thursday, but as 
the heat was great and the soldiers’ 
parade kept many of the people from 
buying. 

Decoration Day in St. Louis was 
never a heavy one. Plant men were 
busy and plants were sold at good 
prices. 


Publicity ads. in the newspapers 
seemed to help swell the demand. 





PATENTS GRANTED. 

1,303,516. Automatic Power-Operated 
Plow Lift. George T. Strite, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., assignor to Avery Co., 
Peoria, Ill., a corporation of Illinois. 

1,303,518. Plow. George T. Strite, 
Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to 
Avery Co., Peoria, Ill., a corporation 
of Illinois. 


1,303,533. Riding Attachment for 
Cultivators. Orville D. Bendure, 
Mound City, Kans. 

1,303,769. Harrow. Benjamin H. 


Campbell, Chicago, IIl. 
1,303,810. Cultivator Attachment. Cor- 
nelius Van Gemert, Albia, Iowa. 
1,303,813. Plow. Max H. Brabandt 
Paris, Tex. 
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BULBS AND BULB PRICES 


There is no doubt of the fact that bulbs are going to 
be somewhat short this season and it is a serious ques- 
tion as to the extent which the florist will be able to use 
them. The prices charged customers next spring will 
have to be higher, both for cut flowers and for potted 


plants than they were this season. This is unfortunate, ° 


for there has been a growing appreciation of bulbous 
flowers, especially Darwin tulips, and an increasing 
demand. 

The reason for the shortage can be traced back to the 

war. While many of the large Holland growers con- 
tinued growing stock all through the troublesome times, 
a large percentage of the smaller growers were obliged to 
suspend operations. Now they are stocking up again. 
As a result a large part of the crop will be taken at 
home. In other words, the Hollanders are in compe- 
tition this year with the foreign trade. 
’ Then England did not allow the importation of bulbs 
last year. Now, of course, they are being admitted and 
the demand from that country eats heavily into the 
supply which otherwise would cross the seas. Just how 
many bulbs will. go to other parts of Europe, it is im- 
possible to say, but it is reported that considerable buy- 
ing is done in the Scandinavian. countries. 

Coming to concrete facts, it is probable that the in- 
crease in prices to wholesalers will be jumped from four 
to ten dollars a thousand, depending upon the kind. As 
prices are already high, this will make the cost prac- 
tically prohibitive for many dealers, who know that they 
will sell only a limited number of flowers when they 
pass the increase along to their customers. From the 
present outlook there would not be enough Holland 
stock to go around if buying were free, so that the in- 
creased price will form a natural check 


Of course freight rates continue very high, but in- 
surance is less now that the submarine menace no longer 
exists. Morever, shipments will arrive much more 
promptly than last season and there will be fewer losses. 
It is reported that the importers in this country are 
ordering very conservatively. Some of them are mak- 
ing conditions of acceptance when taking orders which 
read: somewhat as follows: 

“All advance orders for growing crops are booked by 
us previous to harvesting and receipt—subject to crops 
permitting—and accidents or delays beyond our control. 
Should shortages necessitate it, we reserve the right to 
fill such orders pro rata.” 

It is understood that the Holland growers have 
formed closer associations than ever before, that they 
are having the moral if not the financial support of the 


Dutch government in getting the business back to a 
normal condition. The Hollanders feel none too kindly 
disposed toward the United States as a result of the 
Federal Horticultural Board’s drastic ruling excluding 
great numbers of important plants and it is safe to say 
that but few favors will be shown Americans this season. 

Of course the embargo on Chinese lilies will be raised 
this season, in place of these lilies many florists last 
year recommended the Tazetta narcissi. “Millions of 
these bulbs were grown last winter in window gardens 
and conservatories, in earth, fibre or water. 

It is interesting to know that this class of narcissi 
was cultivated in Egypt a century or more before the 
birth of Christ, and the flowers were largely used then 
as now in funeral ceremonies. Probably there will be a 
considerable demand for these narcissi this season, as 
many people became fond of them. 





Opposition to Plant Exclusion 


The leading papers of the country show remarkable 
unanimity in their opposition to the plant exclusion act. 
In its current number the American Botanist says: 

“Tt is not likely that a policy of separating ourselves 
from the good things of this world to spite a few measly 
plant pests will commend itself to a free people. To be 
sure a race of landscape artists has sprung up in this 
country which is so patriotic that it will plant only 
native species, but while we admit that many hand- 
some shrubs and trees originated in this country, we do 
not see how the best planting can do without the lilacs, 
the forsythias, the rhododendrons and many others that 
make our grounds attractive. We cannot help feeling 
that the horticulturists should have bent their efforts 
toward establishing safe methods of importing plants 
instead of proposing to shut ourselves up in magnificent 
isolation. Fortunately for us, a change in the political 
complexion of the country may make possible the modi- 
fying or rescinding of the obnoxious order. Its enforce- 
ment for a short time may possibly be of value in em- 
phasizing the harm that such a sweeping order is sure 
to bring to the gardening movement in America.” 


Another Honor for Mr. Wilson 


At a meeting in Paris on the 25th of May La Société 
Nationale d’Acclimation de France bestowed its Médaille 
hors classe 4 l’effigie d’ Isiodore Geoffroy Saine Hilaire 
on Ernest H. Wilson, Assistant Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum, in appreciation of his services to the world 
by his discovery and introduction into the United States 
and Europe of a large number of valuable Chinese and 
Japanese plants. 
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The congressional fight on Quarantine 
The fight Regulation No. 37 has begun. There is 
Ison = every prospect, too, of a good, lively battle. 
Congressman Treadway of Stockbridge, 
Mass., is the man to fire the first gun. Last week Mr. 
Treadway made an energetic protest against blanket 
authority being vested in the Horticultural Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture to make rules and reg- 
ulations regarding the importation of plants and bulbs. 
Mr. Treadway quoted from resolutions adopted by the 
Lenox Horticultural Society condemning the practice 
of the Federal Bureau and announced that he would 
ask for a full explanation of the workings of the bureau 
when the item for its maintenance was reached. This 
is only the signal shot. Wait until the real barrage is 
laid down. Then something is likely to happen. 





With the surprising volume of business 
which has helped to fill the coffers of the 
florists and growers during the past 
few months there has come a certain tendency to believe 
that a new era has set in and that high prices with 
plenty of trade will continue indefinitely. Perhaps no 
such thought has taken definite shape, but it is evi- 
denced by the disinclination in some quarters to reach 
out for future business, or even to take part in the 
national publicity campaign now being carried on. Let 
the situation be analyzed, though, and it is likely to 
appear that the florists’ trade, like other lines of busi- 
ness, is simply reflecting the wave of prosperity which 
has come with unprecedentedly high wages. If the 


Will it last? 


dealer will go over his books, he will be likely to find a 
very different list of names from that which he would 


have found two years ago. Conditions are analogous to 
those in the piano business, for example. Not for years 
have so many pianos and piano players been sold. Some 
concerns can hardly keep up with their orders, and in- 
struments with prices running from $400 to $600 are 
most in demand. The business of the talking machine 
dealers is equally good, and the higher grade machires 
have the call. Now this demand does not come from 
the wealthy class, but from salaried men and wage earn- 
ers. Some time ago a motorman in uniform stepped 
into a department store and asked to see some toys for 
his children. Nothing satisfied him until a compli- 
cated mechanical toy priced at $60 was produced. That 
interested him. He dug down into his jeans, produced 
the amount specified and had the toy sent home. No 
matter how optimistic we may be, we cannot expect 
that this sort of thing is going to last. A readjustment 
is bound to come all along the line, and the florist who 
settles back with a feeling that he never will have to 
hustle any more to get business is going to have a rude 
awakening. It is time to make hay while the sun shines, 
of course, but it is equally advisable to get the hay under 
cover in anticipation of rainy weather ahead. The wise 
florist is the man who lays his plans now for future 
business by studying his trade, by testing out all avail- 
able advertising methods suggested, and especially by 
rearranging his credit system so that there will be fewer 
losses when money is less plentiful. 





Footprints on the Sands 


of Time 


The immortal lines of Wm. J. Stewart’s fellow towns- 
man, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: 
“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time,” 
are a happy sizing up of Mr. Stewart’s long and active 
life. He left many footprints, and the finest and best 
was the one that took him 15 years to impress on the 
world—and its name is 
HortTICULTURE. 

No finer way, to keep his memory green forever, 
lies to his admiring friends than in keeping that foot- 
print fresh and green in the path he pointed it—namely 
for the wholesome development of horticulture in its 
highest reaches in every direction. To do this, support 
HorTIcuLtureE wholeheartedly by sending it advertising, 
news, advice, articles. And tell all your friends to sub- 
scribe. When you come to think of it, this line of action 
is really a bigger compliment to Mr. Stewart’s memory 
than writing fine poems about him—much as everybody 
appreciates these beautiful tributes. Send in that ad., 
and with your own sub. see that you add a new one 
from some neighbor, not already in the running. 

GEORGE C. WATSON. 
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OTHER PEOPLES’ OPINIONS 
Why Not Send Us Yours ? 


Boston, June 3, 1919. 

The custom that has been displayed 
by our people, in honor of their be- 
loved parents who have passed to the 
great beyond, has been explicitly 
shown and firmly appreciated by the 
vast populace who wear a simple flow- 
er on a certain day each year, as a 
token of respect for their bereaved 
parents. The custom is American, and 
the simplicity of its exemplification 
with the popularity of its adoption, is 
a crystalized acknowledgment of how 
our young men and women respect and 
honor the loved ones who gave them 
birth. Could there be a more simple 
and beautiful way of showing our es- 
teem for our bereaved parents, than 
by wearing a simple white carnation 
in honor of our departed mother and 
a red carnation in respect to our 
father. 

These fine old people have done their 
duty, and have done it well. They 
have been successful in the great 
achievements of material progress. 
They have preserved the freedom of 
democracy with an enviable reputation. 
They have left young men and women 
with strength and vigor to care for 
the work they had so successfully 
achieved. 

The sons and daughters of these men 
and women have done even a greater 
duty. They have fought for the free- 
dom of the world, and the sorrow and 
anguish that was brought to their 
homes was even greater than the loss 
of aged parents. Husbands, fathers, 
sons, sweethearts, friends and neigh- 
bors have sacrificed their lives, and 
“paid the price.” Why then, shouldn’t 
those brave lads be remembered, by 
wearing a simple little flower as a 
token of esteem to their honor. And 
it seems to me no greater tribute 
could be paid to the memory of these 
brave heroes, who gave their lives so 
cheerfully, and no more appropriate 
day could be chosen than on the 
eleventh day of November—the day on 
which the armistice was signed. 

I hope the custom will be adopted, 
and trust that it will be universal— 
that everybody will wear a _ white 
pompon chrysanthemum on that day 
each year as a symbol of respect and 
honor for those boys who now lie sleep- 
ing under the poppies of Belgium and 
in the fields of France and Russia, or 
under the waves of the Atlantic. 


Let us, therefore, encourage this 
simple and yet splendid demonstration 
of our affection for the soldier dead. 

RicHarD J. HayYDEN, 
Park and Recreation Dept. 





A ROCKY SHORE. 


We were asked one time by a person 
with more curiosity than wisdom 
whether we thought it honest to give 
a present to an employee. We opined 
that if one wanted decent service at 
the hotel at lunch time one had better 
cough up a little something. But he 
says, no I don’t mean that, I mean in 
bigger things. Well, as to bigger 
things, that’s different; but we were 
brought up to the idea that “steal a 
needle steal a pin—steal a cow or all 
be done.” So you don’t believe in it, 
the lad persisted. We hedged again 
by asking if he had ever read Captain 
Marryat. He said yes, and I says don’t 
you remember how in the storm they 
held the helm up and let the ship reel 
and wallow in the trough. They could 
see the rocks ahead, the white waves 
raging around them. The current set 
strongly towards the rocks. But a 
backwash helped the helm and they 
won clear. “Hold her,” yells the Cap- 
tain, “Rocks ahead,” and Fred immed- 
iately roared, “Throw the anchor over 
and let everything go.” But it took 
George to save the day for with one 
bound he slashed the halyard with 
his knife. Down came the great spar 
with a crash and with the helm 
and anchor down they swung into 
safety in the rocky haven. We stopped 
there, out of breath, and our inquisitor 
wanted to know what in the name of 
the seven motherless cats that had to 
do with giving presents or tips or 
divies or whatever you call them. 
Why, we replied, its like this, you see 
that ship had no sooner got anchored 
in that safety haven than the men, 
taking a look ashore, found the rocks 
all around covered with hidden, half- 
hidden, and open pirates, with guns, 
knives and pistols all ready and wait- 
ing for them with whiskers bristling 
and teeth—Oh, go to Halifax, said the 
inquisitor, you make me sick. And off 
he went. Of course, we kept solemn 
until he was around the corner, and 
then we gave Towser a playful kick— 
and that old pup just laughed. He 
sure did. McTavisH. 





THE BOND OF BROAD FELLOW- 
SHIP 


Now that the fifth Victory Loan or 
Liberty Loan has just been put over 


successfully, there is one more issue 
going the rounds, for the florists to 
participate in and that is the “Say 
it with Flowers” issue which if proper- 
ly finished and the $100,000 over-sub- 
scribed will net more good-will and 
interest outside the Bond issues of 
Uncle Sam which we all hold dearly 
and foremost in our duty to our 
country, and next to that comes our 
duty to our own cause namely, the 
Publicity Campaign which is already 
getting the hold on the Floral industry 
as to make the movement the most 
talked about activity the florists as 
a whole have had the privelege to 
share. 

With it has come about the tie of 
fellow-ship for broader ideals toward 
a more common good for all who will 
share its interest and principal as 
well, as the welding together of all 
branches of the industry towards high- 
er ideals for a°more successful future 
than we even anticipated. 

It has already produced many new 
features toward bettering the buying 
and selling of flowers and has aroused 
new interest the country over and the 
new interest it has produced will bene- 
fit all with whom it comes in contact. 

Be one of the connecting links in 
this bond of fellowship and participate 
in its earnings. It will broaden us all 
if we affiliate. 

Henry PENN, 


Chairman National Publicity Cam- 
paign. 





CINCINNATI NOTES. 


Clifford Mehland, formerly with 
Fred Gear, and who was with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France, has returned to this country 
and is in Camp in New Jersey. 

Chas. Wiethorn is the new manager 
in charge of Peter Weiland’s Cincin- 
nati office. 


Cc. E. Critchell has been getting in 
an excellent lot of peonies from out 
of town. 


Recent visitors were Sam Seligman, 
representing Schloss Bros., New York; 
Mr. Blackshaw, representing Ove 
Gnatt Co., Laporte, Ind., and J. W. 
Rodgers, Dayton, Ohio. 

All of the Cincinnati wholesale fior- 
ists have decided they will close each 
Sunday during the summer months 
and are considering the advisability of 
making Sunday closing a permanent 
rule. 

Recent visitors were Miss Van 
Meter, Springfield, Ohio; Mrs. E. K. 
Schweikert, Hinton, W. Va.; Miss 
Margaret Weiland, Evanston, Ill., and 
C. B. Ruch, Richmond, Ind. 
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BOSTON. 

The greatest slump ever known in 
the Boston flower market on a week 
after Memorial Day hit the town this 
week. As one man remarked, “You 
could buy carnations from four cents 
down and it didn’t make much differ- 
ence how low one wanted to go.” 
Moreover, it was impossible to get any 
trace of the alibi kid in the market. 
The growers frankly acknowledged 
that they did not know where the 
trouble lay. Of course the warm 
weather was blamed quite generally, 
and other possible causes were ad- 
vanced, but not with conviction. The 
‘fact was simply that flowers were com- 
ing in in enormous quantities and that 
the public had largely stopped buying. 
Of course the influx of flowers was not 
due to any holding back the previous 
week. Everybody was cleaned out for 
Memorial Day but the plants had got 
into the habit of blooming and just 
kept it up. 

Some of the flowers looked very 
good, too. Splendid peonies came in 
all the week, first rate stuff. The 
gladioli were good, but they could be 
bought for almost any price. However, 
it is safe to say that this condition will 
not last long. 

The meeting of the Boston Florists’ 
Association which would have natur- 
ally been held on Tuesday night was 
omitted, owing to the work caused by 
the holiday. It is probable that the 
meetings will be postponed until Fall 
if the warm weather continues. 

Mr. Patrick Welch is on a ten days’ 
trip to Washington, D. C. 

Mr. John Farquhar made a flying 
trip to Washington the first of the 
week. 

The rhododendrons at the Arnold 
Arboretum are now at their best and 
are attracting much attention. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


A very good business was done 
Memorial week and it would have been 
even better except for two warm days, 
Wednesday and Thursday, which put 
the wholesale trading a little on the 
blink at the wind up. But even at that 
the volume was away ahead of last 
year, and the prices realized were 
much better. Roses were very plenti- 
ful and good. These and the peonies 
had it all their own way in the fore- 
front of the market. Carnations were 
not so plentiful and the quality is be- 
ginning to wane a little. No Easter 


Lilies to be seen around and white 
callas are scarce, Delphiniums are 
very good and meet with ready sale. 
Sweet peas holding their own very 
well, although the hot weather is a 
little hard on them. Cut flower con- 
ditions here are in fairly healthy con- 
dition. Roses with the exception of 
American Beauty are of very good 
quality and fairly plentiful. Beauties 
have not been up to standard for some 
time, especially in the medium and 
lower grades. The specials (or top 
grade) of Beauties show up better and 
give more satisfaction. Carnations 
have been coming in more freely dur- 
4ng the past few days and have dropped 
a little in price. Sweet peas are a 
strong factor and the long stemmed 
bring good figures, but there are 
rather too many of the shorts and they 
do not go so well. Cattleyas show up 
well and it looks as if they would be 
on deck in quantity for the wedding 
days—next two weeks. The trade is 
looking forward to a lively June this 
year. 

Frank M. Ross has the reputation of 
being the keenest buyer in this burg. 
The commission men say he has a 
nerve nineteen times harder than flint 
and has never been known to get stung 
once, in the quarter century he has 
been up against the smartest sellers in 
the market. And yet they got his goat 
the other day. There was a concourse 
of about twenty crazy lunatics around 
the Ross wagon at 16th and Ludlow, 
all shouting, laughing and dancing 
around. The chorus was “Oh, we’ve 
got Frank’s goat, we’ve got his goat, 
we've got his goat at last!” And the 
cause of all the excitement turned out 
to be merely a young Billy in a pack- 
ing case, enroute from Shenandoah to 
Frank’s farm at Hatboro, where he 
wants it to keep the lawn trimmed, 
clean up tin cans, and otherwise save 
expense and bring in profits. Some 
people would laugh if your hat blew 
off. Bad manners. 





ROCHESTER. 

John Murrell, of Trondequoit, had a 
heavy crop of carnations from which 
he cut three thousand carnations dur- 
ing the past few weeks and has a 
heavy stock of other seasonable flowers 
and bedding plants. He has made his 
first cut from the young stock of car- 
nations. 

On Tuesday, May 27, most of the 
florists were busy arranging flowers 


for the funeral of Mr. A. B. Lamber- 
ton. An elaborate basket of American 
Beauties and white Lilacs was sent by 
the Park Board and a handsome casket 
cover of Carnations and pink Roses. 

Lilac Day was observed at Highland 
Park on Sunday, June Ist. 

Last week’s business for Decoration 
Day was excellent and cleared the 
overstock of seasonable flowers which 
glutted the market. Roses are plen- 
tiful and of good variety and include 
Russell, Shawyer, Ophelia, Maryland, 
Columbia and American Beauties. A 
heavy crop of excellent sweet peas are 
on the market and find ready sale. 
Long-stemmed snapdragon and delphin- 
ium are popular; carnations are good 
for summer crop; the first crop of 
peonies have arrived and some good 
varieties of lilacs are on the market. 
Lily of the valley, out door variety, 
are unusually good. Calla and Easter 
lilies are scarce.. Darwin tulips of 
all shades are plentiful. Marguerites, 
pansies, forget-me-nots, candytufft, 
calendulas, are plentiful. Bedding 
stock of all kinds sells well. Aspara- 
gus is not very good but some good 
new ferns sell well. 





NEW ENGLAND. 


Plans outlining improvements at 
Fuessenich Park, Torrington, Conn., 
will be prepared immediately under 
the direction of Mr. Gallagher, repre- 
sentative of Olmstead Brothers, land- 
scape gardeners. 

The preliminary schedule of prizes 
for the exhibition of orchids and other 
plants, March 24-28, 1920, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society has 
been issued. Prizes amounting to 
more than $5,000 are offered. It will 
be an exhibition of importance and is 
already exciting considerable interest 
among orchid lovers. 

The Abington, Mass., park commis- 
sioners are making many improve- 
ments to Island Grove Park, among 
them the setting out of 600 young pine 
trees and establishing a nursery of 
500 more for future use. 

Henry Moller of New York and New- 
port, R. I., has opened a new store at 
128 Bellevue avenue, Newport. Mr. 
Moller is well known by the summer 
trade, because of his association for 
many years with the well known firm 
of Wadley & Smythe. Newport is 
noted for its many fine floral displays, 
few cities of its size maintaining such 
a large trade and few stores having 
such attractive windows. 

Archibald Edwards of Westfield, 
Mass., has taken a position with 
Nicholas the florist. 
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NEW YORK STATE. 

The difficulties some florists had in 
getting a sufficient number of flowers 
last week is illustrated by an adver- 
tisement which appeared in a Sauger- 
ties paper. It read as follows: 

10,000 10,000 10,000 

Lily of the valley, cut flowers 
wanted at Stow’s Flower Store, imme- 
diately. Bring sample and get price. 
Will take all you can pick as long as 
they last. Put plenty of foliage with 
them. C. B. Stow, florist, Partition 
street. 

Many improvements are being made 
at the greenhouse plant of J. J. Arnold 
& Son, at Cortland. The firm have 
been shipping thousands of pansy 
plants and could dispose of many 
thousands more if they had any sur- 
plus. They have also thousands of 
coleus (foliage) plants ready which 
they have commenced shipping to out- 
of town customers. 

Mrs. Baust has opened a florist store 
near Roosevelt avenue, Corona, ac- 
cording to a Boonville paper. 





THE AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY. 


The 17th annual exhibition of this 
society which takes place in the Hall 
of the Board of Commerce, Lafayette 
avenue and Wayne street, Detroit, 
Michigan, June 17-18, already gives 
indications of being the best in the 
history of the society. The date fixed 
for the event this year is over a week 
later than that of the exhibition at 
Cleveland a year ago. 

Many growers who wished to make 
exhibits in the different classes then 
were unable to do so owing to the date 
which was found too early for the 
great number of growers adjacent to 
the Lake region. The cold weather 
that has prevailed so far this season 
has been most favorable to the grow- 
ers in the North Central states and 
many of them will take advantage of 
these exceptional conditions and make 
extensive exhibits. 

This year no charge will be made for 
admission to the exhibition and the 
greatest efforts will be made to have 
a big attendance of the flower loving 
public, which will further popularize 
the peony to the end that evefyone 
with even a small plot of ground will 
hereafter grow some peonies. 

The Detroit Florists Club is co-op- 
erating in this event with the Ameri- 
can Peony Society and will have full 
charge of the exhibition, and peony 
growers everywhere are urged to their 
utmost to make exhibits. Those who 
are unable to bring their flowers may 
safely address them to the Michigan 
Cut Flower Exchange, 264 Randolph 
Street, Detroit, Michigan, with charges 


prepaid, and marked “For the Peony 
Exhibition.” 

These will be given special care and 
properly staged in the exhibition hall. 
All entries for competition and cor- 
respondence in connection with the 
same may be addressed to J. F. Sulli- 
van, 361 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





GARDENERS’ & FLORISTS’ CLUB 
OF BOSTON. 


The next meeting of the club will be 
Ladies’ Night, and on account of the 
holiday, the date has been changed to 
Wednesday evening, June 18th. The 
annual picnic will be held at Cunning- 
ham Park, East Milton, Mass., on 
Thursday, July 24th. 





A CORRECTION. 


In Mr. Craig’s note last week, the 
sentence “—the course adopted during 
the European War compares not un- 
favorably with that of over half a cen- 
tury ago,” should have read “—the 
course adopted during the European 
War compares most unfavorably with 
that of over half a century ago.” 





CINCINNATI. 
The Market. 


Since Memorial Day the supply in 
the market has been very heavy and 
the market is glutting up with stock 
of all kinds. Business, while fair, is 
slower than it was and is not able to 
take up all of the receipts. The de- 
mand from out of town continues to 
be fair, although it is not as brisk as 
it was. 

Roses are plentiful and can satisfy 
all immediate needs in thiseline. The 
carnation supply is very heavy and 
shows the eects of the torrid weather 
that is prevalent in this section of the 
country. The peony market is glutted. 
The heavy supplies in this line came 
in too late for Memorial Day business. 
No Easter lilies may be had at this 
time and there is but a limited supply 
of Rubrum and Callas. This supply, 
however, is sufficient for present 
needs. Gladioli are proving good prop- 


.erty. The same is true of Lily of the 


Valley, which are in good demand 
this month. Other offerings are corn- 
flower, snapdragon, stocks and Mar- 
guerites. 





REMOVING TAP ROOTS. 


Writers in the New York Sun hav2 
been having an interesting discussion 
about tap roots. Chas. G. M. Stewart 


of Elizabeth, N. J., writes as follows: 

In general, all vegetables which are 
grown for their leaves or heads should 
have their tap roots carefully removed, 
while all those which produce root 
crops should be permitted to retain 
their tap roots. 

The reason for this appears to be 
that a tap root is really not only a 
root but a portion of the stem of the 
plant itself growing below the ground. 
If such a vegetable makes equal 
growth above and below’ ground, 
neither, apparently, develops _suffi- 
ciently to be of much value for table 
use. 

In plants which head up, such as 
lettuce, cabbage, spinach and celery, 
it is desirable to produce as large and 
heavy a top growth as possible. If the 
tap root is left on these plants the 
root gradually thickens and extends, 
penetrating deeply into the ground. It 
appropriates to itself all the nourish- 
ment and deprives the head or leaves 
of sustenance, also it prevents the for- 
mation of the mass of small rootlets 
nearer the surface of the ground which 
forage for and assimilate plant food 
from that part of the soil where it is 
most abundant. Cut off this tap root 
and immediately the plant throws out 
hundreds of fine little rootlets, each of 
which works to supply the head with 
food. The result is that the head re- 
ceives all the nourishment and devel- 
ops accordingly. 

On the other hand, the edible part 
of such plants as carrots, beets, par- 
snips, etc., is the tap root itself there- 
fore it is necessary to operate with 
this in view and stimulate the develop- 
ment of that portion of the stem be- 
low the ground. In transplanting such 
vegetables great care must be taken 
not to injure the extreme tip of the 
delicate tap root, for if this is once 
broken its growth stops. Then imme- 
diately there forms a cluster of small 
rootlets, very desirable in the case of 
celery, but absolutely worthless for the 
production of a beet. For this reason 
it is almost impossible to transplant 
carrots, as the tip of the tap root is 
extremely sensitive and the slightest 
touch or exposure apparently destroys 
its power of growth. Beets, however, 
may be readily transplanted if care is 
taken to avoid breaking the tip of the 
tap root. 

Vegetables of which the tap root 
forms the edible part should not be 
grown in very rich or freshly manured 
soil, as this has a tendency to stimu 
late the development of the mass of 
fine rootlets and results in forced or 
double tap roots. Conversely, the soil 
for head or leaf crops should be as 
rich as possible and plenty of water 
should be provided. 
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NATIONAL PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN. 

The following letter, from Spokane, 
Wash., attests to the benefit resulting 
from the Publicity Campaign in a 
marked manner: “Enclosed please 
find my check for ten dollars, doubling 
my subscription to the National Pub- 
licity Campaign, I am glad to sub 
scribe this amount for the good of the 
cause, I am also glad to say that I 
have felt the effect of the last year’s 
campaign. I hope to see this work 
continued, and you may call upon me 
for subscription yearly. Yours truly, 
H: E. Reimers.” 

A press agency, through a regular 
dispatch, has also seen fit to publish 
an item dealing with the demand for 
flowers. The dispatch, sent out from 
Chicago, which has been widely print- 
ed, states that the flower business has 
had an unprecedented boom in recent 
months, according to information re- 
ceived, and the situation was declared 
to obtain not only.in Chicago but in all 
other cities. 





Could anyone, in the face of this 
truthfully assert that our campaign 
was not producing the results sought? 
What else could have caused a remark- 
able stimulation in trade, at a time 
when it would be least looked for? 
Not only has it been noticed by our 
florists, but outside interests, marvel- 
ing at the condition, think it worth re- 
porting. And yet there are thousands 
of florists who yet show no sign of 


willingness to share in the expense 


which such success entails. By this 
is meant growers as well as retailers. 
Take the carnation growers, for in- 
stance. We would ask them whether 
they had ever heard of a demand for 
carnations such as experienced this 
season—and also whether they would 
ever have dreamed of the possibility 
of such magnificent returns for their 
products as have been theirs this sea- 
son. They may say, “Well, not so 
many carnations have been grown.” 
None will believe this. Very many of 
the biggest carnation growers, in spite 
of the fuel restrictions, planted their 
houses as usual, taking a chance on 
the lifting of the restrictions—and 
they won out. Most of the rest cur- 
tailed on other plantings, but stuck 
to their carnations. What was the re- 
sult—our markets received the usual 
supply; if there was any diminution, 
it was negligible. And we have had no 


market gluts anywhere, a wonderful 
statement to make when we think of 
the gluts of other years. 

Still, there are hundreds of carna- 
tion growers who have not supported 
the Campaign Fund. We all know 
that it is not because they cannot 
afford to do so. 





Our Committees have decided to put 
into the field representatives from the 
Society to make personal solicitation 
of all who have rot subscribed. Mr. 
Louis J. Reuter, one of our life mem- 
bers, has very kindly undertaken to 
take up such work in New England. 
The assistance of all in the trade is 
asked wherever he may travel, in sup- 
port of Mr. Reuter’s efforts to increase 
the fund, in order that he may cover his 
territory to the best advantage. He is 
fully accredited, both in the matter 
of obtaining subscriptions for the fund, 
and membership for the Society. 

All local committees are urged to 
redouble their efforts in the interests 
of the fund. Time is passing, and if 
we are to have the bumper business 
next season, which we expect, and 
which our campaign is surely bringing 
us, we must complete our plans in 
time—but our fund must very quickly 
be advanced to a point which will 
justify our committees in placing ad- 
vertising contracts the necessary time 
ahead. 





The following subscriptions have 
been recefVed and are in addition to 
those previously announced, annually 
for four years, unless otherwise stated: 


Joseph Sylvester, Oconto, Wis. (1 yr.) _ 
Miss E. F. Kaulbach, Haverhill, Mass. 10. 

James L. Kennedy, Lowell, Mass.. 10.00 
Swan & Berndtson, Lawrence, Mass. 10.00 
Karl S. Brackett, Haverhill, Mass.... 15.00 


Alfred Wagland, Lawrence, Mass.... 10.00 
Chas. H. Rice, Lexington, Mass..... 10.00 
Yaffe Bros., Haverhill, Mass......... 25.00 


Riedel & Meyer, New York (1 yr.).. 0.00 
Roman J. Irwin, New York) (Add. 
EE <6 Jc eithhnthicephocersieneteeeo 
Harvey S. Whittemore, Waltham, 
BEOGR, . ove cecccvccosccecoccecseesioses 


H. E. Reimers, Spokane, Wash. 

MAD, GBD) 55 viicicinces cvcgsvcnedsse 10.00 
Loyd C. Bunch, Freedonia, Kans.... 5.00 
Theo. F. Kienahs, La Crosse, Wis. 


CE. DED: cdditp sys bexcccctdesecscdpess 5.00 
Schmid’s Greenhouse, Winfield, Kan. 5.00 
Mrs. B. Paseler, W. Hoboken, N. J 


CREE DEBS. osisveesagcesesrecasses® 2.00 
Siebrecht Floral Co., Winona, Minn. 20.00 
$245.00 

Previously reported ............++ 36,550.50 
EE csdcinsicckvsteeees xoceents $36,795.50 


JoHN YOUNG, Secy. 
1170 Broadway, New York. 
May 31st, 1919. 


CUTTING DOWN PRODUCTION 
COSTS. 


Every business concern today faces 
the problem of cutting down produc- 
tion costs. If the thought “Save!” 
can be brought home to every employe 
every few minutes every day for one 
year, says Percy H. Whiting in Print- 
ers’ Ink, it should be possible to reduce 
expenses through economy in material 
and time, the prevention of waste and 
like methods. 


Mr. Whiting suggests a dozen ways 
to secure, inside the organization, the 
publicity needed for a thrift movement 
of this character. He believes it is a 
job for the advertising man. 

First, send each employe, attached 
to his weekly pay check, a request that 
he answer two questions: One, What 
can and will you do to cut down the 
operating expense of the company? 
Second, What ways can you suggest 
that others can cut down expenses? 
Department heads might be held re- 
sponsible for an answer from every 
employe, and a record of answers kept. 


Second, each employe might fill in 
a simple blank weekly, stating how he 
was able to cut down operating ex- 
penses by some short-cut to saving of 
material and time. Many employes 
are able to improve methods, but nu 
way of bringing such achievements to 
the employer’s notice has been pro- 
vided. Employes naturally like credit 
in such cases, and an opportunity to 
bring their own good work to light. 

Pay envelopes should contaim practi- 
cal economy talks, and where a busi- 
ness concern publishes a house organ 
that should contain economy articles 
by department heads, showing ways of 
saving. 

To show employes that their efforts 
are appreciated articles should be pub- 
lished telling what individuals have 
done along this line., 

In, every workrooom, stockroom, 
salesroom, department and _ branch, 
posters should be put up making defin- 
ite appeals for economy, and these 
should be frequently changed. Little 
hangers may be put over telephones 
with such questions as: “Before you 
put in that telephone call, answer this 
question—Would it be just as well to 
write?” Little signs over stamp 
drawers would ask: “Are you using 
just as few stamps as the law allows? 
Are you bunching district stuff? Are 
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you sending it in the cheapest allow- 
able class?” 

Personal letters should be written by 
executives or department heads, com- 
mending every employe who has done 
anything worth while in the saving 
line, to let him or her know that such 
effort is appreciated. 

Monthly results of saving in figures 
can be compiled and published. 

Wherever savings can be put in fig- 
ures, reduce costs, increase profits and 
actual money, that money should be 
shared with employes in the form of 
prizes or bonuses. 

An organization permeated with this 
saving spirit would soon learn to save 
for itself as well as the boss by watch- 
ing household expenses in the same 
way, cutting personal costs, and put- 
ting savings aside in War Saving 
Stamps. On the same plan, if a busi- 
ness concern encouraged personal 
thrift by employes and investment in 
War Saving Stamps, the employe who 
learned to save for himself would 
quickly see the point of saving for the 
boss. 





TO PROTECT BUYERS. 
Bill Against Dealing in Misnamed 
Fruit or Nursery Stock 


Washington—An effort is to be 
made at this session of Congress to 
protect purchasers of fruit trees and 
nursery stock from misbranded goods. 
A bill has been referred to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, providing fines of not to 
exceed $200, imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or both fine and 
imprisonment, for dealing in mis- 
named stocks in interstate commerce 

This bill will make it a misdemeanor 
for any person to ship in interstate 
commerce any nursery stock which 
does not bear on each tree, shrub or 
plant, or on the original unbroken 
package thereof, a label stating the 
true, accepted and correct name of the 
variety of such nursery stock, the 
name of the person who grew it, and 
the place where grown. Under the 
head of nursery stock are included all 
field and greenhouse grown plants, 
such as fruit trees, fruit tree stocks, 
trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, grafts, 
scions, buds, and all other plants or 
parts of plants for planting or propa- 
gation—Newport News. 





IRIS EXHIBITION IN BOSTON. 

The first of the two June exhibi- 
tions of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society will be held at Horticul- 
tural Hall on Saturday and Sunday. 

While the principal feature of this 
exhibition will be the irises, there will 


be also displays of other seasonable 
plants in flower and vegetables. <A 
notable exhibit will be brought in by 
Miss Grace Sturtevant of Wellesley 
Farms, consisting mostly of new seed- 
ling irises of her own raising. Miss 
Sturtevant has been very successful in 
the cultivation of the iris and has at- 
tained a wide reputation among horti- 
culturists for her work with this pop- 
ular flower. The exhibition is free to 
the public and will be open Saturday 
from 12 to 6 and Sunday from 1 to 6 
o’clock. 





NORTH SHORE ROSE EXHIBITION. 
A rose exhibition is to be given by 
the North Shore Horticultural Society 
at Manchester, Mass., June 25. All en- 
tries must be sent in two days before 
the show. Exhibits must be ready for 
judging by 12 o’clock noon. Exhibi- 
tion open to the public at 2 p. m. 

While the roses will be most in evi- 
dence, there will be entries of other 
flowers, including Canterbury Bells, 
Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, Peonies and 
Sweet Williams. Fruits and vege- 
tables will also be shown. 

The officers of the Society for this 
year: 

President, Frank P. Knight; vice- 
president, Eric H. Wetterlow; treas- 
urer, John Jaffrey; secretary, Leon W. 
Carter; librarian, Herman Sandford. 

Directors—Frank Foster, chairman; 
Frank P. Knight, Alfred E. Parsons, 
Herbert Shaw, Eric H. Wetterlow, 
Axel Magnuson, F. J. Merrill. 

Advisory Board—Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, 
Mrs. Lester Leland, Miss Mary Bart- 
lett, Mrs. W. B. Walker, Mrs. Geo. E. 
Cabot. 

Nominating Committee — William 
Till, chairman; Otis Bohaker, George 
L’Anson, Alfred E. T. Rogers, James 
Gallagher. 

Discussion Committee—Alfred E. 
Parsons, chairman; George L’Anson, 
Percival C. Veinot. 

Exhibition Committee—Alfred E. T. 
Rogers, chairman; Allen S. Peabody, 
Martin Eyeberse, Douglas Eccleston, 
Axel Magnuson. 





CLAIMS AGAINST HARTFORD 
FLORISTS. 

In the Supreme Court at Hartford, 
Conn., last week, it was ordered in 
the matter of the claims of Mrs. Ellen 
M. Welch against Welch & Lane, who 
conducted a florists’ business, that 
$6,500 be paid to Mrs. Welch on ac- 
count of her claim of $11,000. It was 
stipulated that $5,000 of the $6,500 ap- 
ply on Mrs. Welch’s obligation to the 
Fidelity Trust Company under an en- 
dorsement in that sum she made on 
a note of the firm to the trust com- 


pany. The balance of $1,500 to apply 
on her personal account against the 
firm of Welch & Lane. The balance 
of her claim to remain until certain 
disputed items of the account are 
passed upon by the judge. 





ST. LOUIS NOTES. 

The Retail Association met Monday 
evening, May 14. Publicity was dis- 
cussed, also the high prices for 
Mothers’ Day and what influence it 
had on the general trade. F. C. Weber, 
Jr., presided and stated that many of 
his customers refused to pay the 
prices, but trade was large notwith- 
standing. : 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO CANADIAN 
EXHIBITORS. 


Arrangements have been made with 
the Internal Revenue Office at Detroit 
whereby Canadian peony growers may 
send their exhibits free of duty. Sim- 
ply mark the shipment “For the Peony 
Exhibition,” care of the Michigan Cut 
Flower Exchange, prepaying express 
charges. 





COMING MEETINGS. 

Chicago—American Seed Trade Ass’n, 
annual convention, June 24 to 26. 
Secretary, C. E. Kendell, 216 Pros- 
pect Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Chicago — American Association of 
Nurserymen, convention, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, June 25-26-27. 
Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo., 
Sec’y. 

Detroit, Mich.—S. A. F. and O. H. Con- 
vention at Acadia Hall, Aug. 19, 20 
and 21. Secretary, John Young, 1170 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Hartford, Conn.—Conn. Hort. Society, 
fall flower show, Sept. 9, 10 and 11. 
Sec’y Alfred Dixon, Wethersfield, 
Conn. : 

New York City.—The American Insti- 
tute and the American Dahlia So- 
ciety, exhibition of dahlias in the 
Engineering Building, 25-33 West 
39th St., Sept. 23 to 25. William A. 
Eagleson, 322-324 West 23d St., Sec- 


retary. 
San Francisco, Cal.—Dahlia Society 


of California, Fall show at the Palace 
Hotel, wept. 4, 5 and 6. 





FLOWERING VIBURNUMS, 

Viburnums of the week are the Eng- 
lish Traveler’s Tree, Viburnum lan- 
tana, and the American Black Haw, V. 
prunifolium. The former is a tall, 
broad bush, with wide gray-green 
leaves and large convex clusters of 
white flowers which are followed by 
handsome and abundant lustrous 
fruits, bright red when fully grown, 
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RUBUS PHAENICOLASIUS 


A much more interesting berry than 
the Loganberry is the Wineberry 
which is found wild in the mountains 
of central and northern Japan. It is 
so beautiful in its growth that a 
friend seeing our plantation of it said 
that he would like it as a hedge 
around his house. This pretty effect 
comes from the contrast between its 
green, deeply veined leaves and the 
stiff, bristly red hairs with which the 
stems and branches are covered. In 
the spring this beauty of coloring is 
increased by the young, yellow, green 
leaves, making a further contrast with 
the older, darker green leaves which 
have a light, whitish reverse. 

The Wineberry is also interesting on 
account of its strong individuality of 
growth. It bears its white blossoms in 
pyramidal clusters. The red berries, 
while they are ripening are enclosed 
by the sepals which fall back when the 
berry is ripe. The berry resembles the 
ordinary red raspberry but is smaller 
than the Cuthbert and has a ‘little 
more lustre. It comes off the vine 
with a hollow crown. It has a piquant, 
individual taste. It is delicious as a 
dessert and is also good to preserve. 

The Wineberry can be multiplied 
from canes, or from cutting and plant- 
ing the roots formed by the tips arch- 
ing back into the soil where they form 
new growth. We grow it in the same 
soil as we do other raspberries. For 
winter protection we turn it in under 
the soil. Our vines were in good con- 
dition after the severe weather of 1917 
and 1918. 

The berries ripen in July. Last au- 
tumn we received a certificate of Hon- 
orable Mention from the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society for showing 
the Japanese Wineberry at its exhibi- 
tion in August. 

M. R. CASE, 

Hillcrest Farm, Weston. 

May 28th, 1919. 





VARIATION IN THE COLOR OF 
ROSES. 

A writer in the Garden, the English 
magazine, has an unusual article on 
the color of roses, dealing with varia- 
tions of the same species both out- 
doors and under glass. He says: 

To return to roses, I think they 
vary in color under different atmos- 
pheric conditions outdoors almost, if 
not quite, as much as they do when 


grown under glass. Some red Roses, 
notably Bardou Job, which should be 
deep crimson, will produce quite pale 
pinkish red blooms early in the sum- 
mer if the nights are still very cold; 
and we have noticed that brilliant 
Rose Augustus Hartman is apt to lose 
much of its fine coloring in autumn 
when the nights are long and cold. 
Consider, too, the variability of that 
lovely Tea Rose Lady Roberts. Last 
year we had a fine warm May and 
fine warm weather till well on into 
June. The effect on Lady Roberts was 
remarkable. With us her flowers are 
often scarcely deeper in color than 
those of Anna Olivier; but last June 
they were exquisite in the depth of 
their warm rosy orange tints. They 
had had less manure than usual, sim- 
ply because we had none to give them! 


I saw a great bunch of Lady Roberts, . 


with just the same intense coloring, 
cut from an old neglected garden 
where the bushes had been allowed to 
grow pretty much as they liked. It 
would seem ‘as if there was something 
in the weather last June which just 
suited this Rose, and I should imagine 
the plants appreciated the more uni- 
form temperature to which they had 
been exposed for some weeks than is 
usually their lot in May and the first 
half of June. 


Mme. Ravary, one of the loveliest of 
apricot yellow Roses in the garden in 
late June and throughout July, is hard- 
ly worth looking at in its autumn flow- 
ering, as it becomes a dirty straw 
color; whereas Mme. Abel Chatenay 
will go on deepening its vermilion- 
tinted center till quite late in the 
autumn. 

The old Noisette William Allen 
Richardson is about as variable in col- 
or as a Rose can be. Sometimes, 
when happy as to position and weather 
conditions, it is very beautiful in its 
bright orange hues; at others the col- 
or degenerates to a dirty white, when 
it is not worth growing, as its flowers 
are always poor in shape and depend 
for their charm entirely on their color- 
ing. I have never seen William Allen 
Richardson grown under glass. 


It would seem that the yellow Roses 
are those that benefit most by being 
grown under glass. I am sure they 
love warmth and, as far as may be, 
a uniform temperature. Sunburst is 
useless except in really warm, dry 
weather or under glass; then it is love- 
ly with its deep orange center and fine 


sturdy stems. Mrs, Arthur R. Wad- 
dell and Dorothy Ratcliffe are two 
varieties that with us are very bril- 
liant in color when grown in the green- 
house, Mrs. A. R. Waddell being an in- 
tense orange, and Dorothy Ratcliffe a 
lovely shell pink. The Pernetiana 
Arthur R. Goodwin, too, comes a fine 
color when grown as a pot Rose. But 
the great advantage of the new race of 
Pernetiana Roses is that the yellows 
among them are less affected in their 
coloring by cold weather than are the 
Teas and Hybrid Teas. 

Blooms of Maréchal Niel and Alice 
de Rothschild will often increase in 
depth of coloring if picked and placed 
in the dark. Why this should be I 
cannot tell. Neither of these Roses 
does well when grown outdoors in the 
neighborhood of London. 

In these notes I have not touched on 
the question of soils and. manures, 
which no doubt affect considerably the 
colors of Roses. On a rich alluvial soil 
near Maidenhead, Lady Hillingdon 
comes of a much deeper orange than it 
does on our light gravel; and I have 
seen the China Mme. Eugéne Résal so 
brilliantly tinted in a garden where 
the subsoil was chalk that I hardly 
recognized it. 








A GOOD VINE. 

Among the vines I would like to call 
attention to the value of the Actinidia 
vine, which though not extensively 
used has much merit. It makes a 
strong heavy growth, and is of no 
little value for covering porches or 
used in other situations where a good 
screen is wanted. Perhaps the most 
interesting method of using this vine 
has been developed at Bar Harbor, 
where on one of the estates it has been 
made into a wonderfully handsome 
and effective hedge by being trained 
over a wire fence. This is the variety 
arguta. A. polygama is another good 
variety, but growing it is almost im- 
possible because of its attraction for 
felines of all kinds and descriptions. 
It seems to have much the same effect 
as catnip, except to a greater degree. 
In any event the animals almost in- 
variably scratch it up as fast as a 
plant is set out. I have heard it said 
that in China it is sometimes relied 
upon when cats become too numerous 
in a community, a smudge being made 
which calls the animals from every 
direction and stupefies them so that 
they can easily be picked up and dis- 
posed of by the wholesale. 
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PLANT TREES 


By E. H. Wilson. 


“To plant trees is merely to plant 
for the benefit of one’s unknown grand- 
children” or some variation of this 
phrase is frequently urged as an ex- 
cuse for not planting trees. The kind- 
est interpretation that can be given 
this statement is that it is prompted 
by ignorance of the facts. It has be- 
come a cant phrase which, unfortu- 
nately, lazy or thoughtless persons ac- 
cept as a truism. On analysis, it is 
found to be utterly fallacious though 
specious and its acceptance is un- 
worthy of an educated mind. To plant 
trees is assuredly laying up treasures 
for one’s grandchildren and even for 
their children; it is also doing the 
same for one’s sons and, what is more 
to the point—particularly the view- 
point of a selfish protagonist—it is 
providing abundant pleasure for one- 
self. If properly planted in soil duly 
prepared seedling trees grow amazing- 
ly fast. A little patience is necessary 
at first but after four or five years the 
results begin to show and year by 
year they become more manifest. 

I am minded to write this on the 
conclusion of a delightful visit to the 
famous Hunnewell pinetum at Welles- 
ley, Mass.—a place well known to read- 
ers of HorricULTuRE, a tree lover’s 
mecca whose fame is known on three 
continents at least. With the son, 
grandson and granddaughter of the 
founder of this wonderful garden and 
their head gardener as genial guides, I 
revelled among the delightful trees! 
trees three years since last I saw them 
and it was perfectly obvious to me that 
the trees had made good use of the 
time. As we walked around I found it 
increasingly difficult to realize that the 
many magnificent trees—White Pine, 
Elm, Oak, Maple etc., had all been 
planted during the lifetime of the gen- 
tleman by whose side I tramped. I 
measured one White Pine over four 
feet in diameter, an Elm over five feet; 


hundreds of the trees from eight to 
one hundred feet tall in the fullness 
of their prime, flourishing and giving 
the lie to all who would claim that 
life is too short to plant trees and see 
the results. The owner pointed out 
the only tree (a big White Oak) which 


grew on the place when his father 
first began to plant in 1852. Today 
it is by no means the largest tree on 
the place, but it is. most tenderly 
nurtured to prolong its obviously de- 
clining years. 

To have converted a sun baked, 
gravelly waste into a verdant, well- 
wooded park, is in itself no mean per- 
formance. To have founded such a 
splendid collection of conifers is an- 
other, and to have seen them grow into 
specimens rivalling their parents on 
their native heath—all after the prime 
of his life was reached—should be an 
encouragement to men of less lofty 
ideals and courage. 

Yes, it takes courage to plant trees 
but the reward is certain a hundred- 
fold. Of a surety the spirit of its 
founder, Mr. Horatio Hollis Hunne- 
well, hovers over the scenes of his 
benevolent labors and takes pleasure 
in the delights of those who now en- 
joy the results of his handiwork and 
of those who will enjoy them as the 
years roll on. 





MICHELL’S 
PRIMULA SEED 


PRIMULA CHINENSIS 
(Chinese Primrose) 
% tr. pkt. tr. pkt. 
Michell’s Prize Mixture. An 
even blending of all colors.$0.60 $1.00 
Alba Magnifica. White..... .60 1.60 
Chiswick Red. Bright red.. .60 1.00 
Duchess. White, with zon 





of rosy carmine, yelloweye. . 1.00 
Holborn Blue...........++++ .60 1.00 

er ina Splend Crim- 

BOM | 0 ddald b.0d00006sbene cues 60 1.00 
Rosy Morn, Pink.......... 60 1.00 


PRINULA OBCONICA GIGANTEA 


A great improvement over the old type, 
flowers much larger tr. pkt. 
Lilacina. Pale lilac...........++++. $0.50 
Kermesina. Deep crimsgon.......... 50 
Kk. SE. neweecccaceseesce cooce a 
Alden. WIRE 2c cicccccocssccsccccsos 50 





ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS NANUS 
Northern Greenhouse Grown 


1,000 seeds. .$3.00 | 10,000 seeds. $25.00 
5,000 seeds. .13.75 | 25,000 seeds. 56.25 


HENRY F. MIGHELL CO. 


518 Market St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 











follows as long as unsold: 


F. R. PIERSON, 





BEDDING PLANTS, Etc. 


We offer the following slight surplus in bedding plants, which we offer as 


ABUTILON—Eclipse, 2% in. pots........ 
ABUTILON—Eclipse, 3% in. pots........ 
ACHRYANTHES—Emersoni, 2% in. pots 
AGERATUM—Blue, White, dwarf, 2% in. pots...........ccceccecesecccccccees 
ALTERNANTHERA—Aureo nana,_ Brilliantissima 

major, 2% in. POts........seccceseses 
ALYSSUM—Tom Thumb, Double White, 2% in. pots... 
BEGONIA—Erfordia, 3% in. pots........ 
CANNAS—Buttercup, Tarrytown, Venus, 3% in. pots.........-..cccecceccccce 
CANNAS—Beaute de Poitevine, Egandale, Pierson’s Premier, Florence 


eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ees 


eee eee eee Pee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee es 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee 


Vaughan, New York, Souv. d’Antoine Crozy, 34% in. pots................. 12.00 
CELOSIA—Childsi, Thompsoni magnifica, 24%, in. pots.............6.ccceecees 5.00 
CENTAUREA—Gymnocarpa, 21% if. POtS.......cccccccccccccccccscctcccccccecs 5. 
re, 20 SR. SEI os o/ns 60 050560045. s00c0sdeecseeoss $1.50 per dozen 
COLEUS—Golden Bedder, Firebrand, Verschaffeltii, ete., 24% in. pots......... 5.00 
OOBRMOS—-Beparate Colors, 2 in. POts..... ccicecsdcccccccediccccecccccecerccees 4.00 
GERANIUMS—Mme, Salleroi, heavy, 21% in. potsS...........scceccceccceccccccs 8.00 
ern Ch, SN casa dcdesoene desc vecsdbnndsegéssnsebdbcsdiodvccks 5.00 
HYDRANGEAS—Pink, in bud and bloom, 5 in. pots............. 50 cents each 
ct ih, ns 20 ba cu cwen heed $060s60dbusoudeedwetemeneeed cetec ee 20.00 
EVE—Eingiteh, extte BOavy, BY 1M. Pots... cic ciccicccccccddecdeccsecteciosesscs 25.00 
rr JM RG Ce. ins sins canons 4600s vetebaediasdéenseden iduaeunten 5.00 
LEMON VERBENA—3% in. pots...........-cccccecccccccccess $2.00 per dozen 
MARIGOLDS—Dwarf French, Tall African, 2% in. pots..........ccccececcece 4.00 
rr 2 Mt cn tek een ORS b Seensedeetebtesiocs se 6.00 
eee ee ee, OR OM, DONBS , ickbncaccikecocccceceusessdcdedeedivcvevetes 6.00 
STOCKS—Branching, separate colors, 24% in. potS...........ccceccccceccecece 6.00 
STOCKS—Branching, separate colors, 3% in. pots.............00. Shh oss sens 12.00 
TRADESCANTIA—Multicolor, 24% im. pots........ccccceeccccceeccccececcenecs 6.00 
VERBENAS—Separate colors, 24% im: pots..........ccscecccccccccccecceccveces 6.00 
VINCAS for Bedding—Alba pura, Rosea alba, Rosea, 2%, in. pots............ 7.00 
VINCAS, Trailing for Baskets—Major, 34% in. pots.............cceeeeeeeeceees 16.00 
es CO, EE i Mos on eccnddbboesitesnetesneeencescese 4.00 


FERNS 


We offer a splendid lot of ferns for immediate shipment as follows: 


NEPHROLEPIS—Elegantissima Compacta, Muscosa, Smithii, 3%4 in. pots... $0.35 


NEPHROLEPIS—Elegantissima Campacta, Superbissima, 6 in. pots......... 15 
NEPHROLEPIS—Elegantissima Compacta, Harrisi, 8 in. pots................ 2.00 
NEPHROLEPIS—Elegantissima, 10 in. pots............ceeeceeeeceeeeeececees 4.00 
NEPHROLEPIS—Dwarf Boston, 8 in. potS.......2.-seeecccecsecccesecceecers 1.50 
NEPHROLEPIS—Muscosa, Ms, I cdcccsnyccedsccdocedsdbscvedsue -15 





Tarrytown, N. Y 
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RAMBLING 
A ROVING 








I notice that Friend Barron in the 
last issue of the Garden Magazine has 
some mild strictures on the failure of 
American nurserymen to stock up with 
the lesser known plants on the plea 
that there is no demand. No doubt 
there is some truth in what is said. 
Nurserymen in general are not as 
progressive, perhaps, as they might be. 
Yet there are two sides to the ques- 
tion, and sometimes the buying public 
proves remarkably unresponsive when 
efforts are made to popularize new and 
extraordinarily good offerings. Take 
the American Pillar climbing rose, for 
example. In my estimation this is the 
finest of all the single flowered climb- 
ers. The beauty of a large plant in 
full bloom almost takes one’s breath 
away when one sees it for the first 
time. It is an incomparable garden 
subject, yet Mr. Robert Pyle, of Con- 
ard & Jones, has told me that they 
worked for years to get people buying 
this rose. It became well known and 
widely planted across the water long 
before anything like a wide demand 
could be created here. This sort of 
thing is of course decidedly discour- 
aging. Fortunately the American Pil- 
lar rose is at last being accepted at its 
full value. 





With Rosa Hugonis, as it happens, a 
little different experience has been en- 
countered. But this fact is due prob- 
ably to the somewhat romantic manner 
in which the rose was introduced and 
the large amount of newspaper and 
magazine space which has been given 
it. The writer has had a share in pop- 
ularizing this rose, and probably its 
best advertising has come through the 
magnificent specimen flowering each 
season at the Arnold Arboretum, where 
large numbers of people see it. 

One mistake has been made in some 
of the magazine advertising. Father 
Hugo’s rose was not discovered or in- 
troduced by E. H. Wilson, as is often 
stated. Mr. Wilson has enough good 
plants to his credit; and the real dis- 
coverer of this Chinese rose was an 
English missionary, Father Hugo 
Scanlon, whose name it bears. It was 
first propagated in England, from 
which country plants were sent to 
America. The Veitch’s have a large 
stock, from whom American - nursery- 
men obtained their plants. 





The tardiness with which the pub- 
lic responds to new offerings in many 
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instances may be illustrated by the 
handsome Japanese tree called Acan- 
thopanax ricinifolium. For years the 
Elm City Nurseries of New Haven, 
Connecticut, have been stocked with 
this splendid tree, and yet the sales 
have been much fewer than the merits 
of the tree would warrant. Perhaps 
the name is a drawback with the gen- 
eral buying public, but it shouldn’t in- 
terfere with the appreciation of large 
estate owners or park superintendents. 
There are few trees that can be grown 
in the northern states capable of cre- 
ating such a suggestion of the tropics 
as this Acanthopanax. It is a very 
graceful yet stately tree with large 
leaves suggesting those of the castor 
bean. It is really a member of the 
Aralia family, and in July it produces 
enormous flower heads, greenish- 
white in color, and sometimes meas- 
uring a foot across. 





In some instances trees which are 
not common in cultivation appear in 
most unexpected places. Not long ago 
a Ceder of Lebanon cone was sent to 
Professor Charles S. Sargent from one 
of the western states where there was 
no reason to suppose that a specimen 
had even been planted. There is no 
question as to the character of the 
cone, and it would be interesting to 
trace the history of the particular tree 
from which it came. As a matter of 
fact, though, good specimens of Cedars 
of Lebanon are to be found here and 
there in different parts of the country. 
An unusually large and aged tree of 
this species is located in one of the 
cemeteries at Wilmington, Delaware, 
where it has become somewhat of a 
landmark. ; 

Not for years have the Wisterias 
bloomed so freely as this season, at 
least in New England. They have been 
making a remarkable display for the 
last two weeks. Much depends, 
though, upon the way in which these 
vines are used as to the effects which 
they produce. A few days ago I saw 
a very large white specimen growing 
on the side of a white house. Natur- 
ally it did not make anything like the 
appeal to the eye which it would have 
made with a different sort of back- 
ground. The same day I saw another 
and even larger specimen growing on 
an old tree where it produced a stun- 
ning effect. When the growth is weak, 
as is often the case with Wisterias 
growing over porches and buildings, 


the plants have a moth-eaten appear- 
ance when in bloom that is not very 
satisfactory. They are rather better 
after all on a pergola or similar struc- 
ture with a background of green trees. 
I notice that the catalogues are still 
divided as to the spelling of the name. 
Perhaps the majority spell it with an 
A instead of an E, that is Wistaria. 
Now while this vine was really named 
for Caspar Wistar, who spells his name 
Wistar, Nuttall, author of the genus, 
spelled the plant’s name Wisteria, 
which is now considered correct, and 
is so given in Bailey’s encyclopaedia. 
According to Mr. Wilson, Wisterias are 
never seen at their best in this coun- 
try. It is in Japan that they flourish, 
especially when planted along the 
water courses, blossoms which meas- - 
ure a yard in length not being uncom- 
mon. 





Amateur gardeners and even pro- 
fessionals often have their patience 
tried by the frequent changes in names 
or the spelling of names given the 
common plants by the authorities who 
write the reference books and man- 
uals. These changes sometimes seem 
wholly unnecessary as well as most 
confusing. They are made, however, 
with a purpose. At a convention some 
days ago it was agreed that the name 
first given to any plant should be the 
one adopted. Now it frequently hap- 
pens that experts discover that a plant 
well known under a certain name was 
discovered and given another name at 
a previous date. Under the rules this 
first name must prevail, and the 
change is automatically made. Whether 
all this is justified or not is not a 
point to be discussed here, but this is 
the explanation of changes which seem 
almost absurd. 





A good case in point is the shrub 
commonly known as Japanese Quince. 
This plant is widely used in suburban 
gardens, as everybody knows, and is 
catalogued very generally as a Cydonia. 
Sometimes, though, it is classed as a 
Pyrus, and not one garden maker out 
of fifty knows what plant is referred 
to when the name of Chaenomeles is 
used. Yet this is the name under 
which it is indexed in Bailey’s ency- 
clopaedia. This name has been adopted 
because it was the original name, so 
far as is known, having been given to 
the plant by Thunberg, who supposed 
that the fruits split into five valves. 
He used the Greek words “chainein” 
which means to split and “melia” 
which means apple. This, of course, 
is highly scientific and conforms to the 
rules of the game, but it certainly adds 
to the confusion of the purely practical 
man. 
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While a few Viburnums are in com- 
mon cultivation, there are others and 
among them some very good species 
which are wholly neglected. Among 
them are four native American species, 
the value of which for border and 
roadside plantations is well illustrated 
at the Arnold Arboretum, where they 
are used in large numbers. 

The earliest to bloom is V. dentatum, 
which has broad flat clusters of white 
flowers. This is a common roadside 
shrub in the northeastern part of 
United States. 

Viburnum cassinoides is the second 
of the four to flower. Its native habi- 
tat is the swamps of New England 
where it sometimes grows twenty feet 
high. In cultivation it remains a low 
bush, and is a plant which can be 


recommended with confidence for use 
in small gardens as well as on large 
estates. It has several peculiar merits. 
For one thing its thick lustrous leaves 
give it a good appearance all summer. 
The flowers, which are borne in slight- 
ly convex clusters, are not any hand- 
somer than those of other kinds, but 
in the fall when the fruit comes the 
plant takes on a unique appearance. 
This fruit is larger than that of the 
other summer flowering species native 
to America, and while green at first 
gradually turns to pink and then be- 
comes blue-black. It usually happens 
that some of the fruits have reached 
the final stage while others are still 
green, so that green, pink and blue 
berries are to be found on the same 


plant, and even in the same cluster. 


VALUABLE VIBURNUMS FOR THE GARDEN 


This characteristic makes V. cassi- 
noides one of the most interesting of 
the fall fruiting shrubs. There is an- 
other characteristic of the plant which 
is worth noting, and that is the curious 
variation in the shape of the leaves 
and the size of the flower clusters. 
The third of the native Viburnums 
to come into bloom is V, venosum. It 
is much like V. dentatum, but blooms 
two weeks later. It is not widespread, 
growing naturally only along the 
northern Atlantic coast. It probably 
will not prove of much interest to 
nurserymen, but the last of the four 
to bloom, V. candyi, is a decidedly 
worthwhile species. It is a native of 
eastern Pennsylvania, and is also 
found west as far as central Indiana. 


(Continued on page 551) 














Good Specimen of Viburnum Sargentii 
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(Continued from page 547) 

Some pains has been taken at the 
Arnold Arboretum to illustrate the 
value of these American Viburnums 
for planting in parks and gardens. It 
has been shown that they can be im- 
proved greatly by cultivation, and that 
with good treatment they will grow in- 
to large and remarkably attractive 
plants. There are a few other Ameri- 
can Viburnums, but they are of less 
importance as garden ornaments. 

Then there is the group of Vibur- 
nums from western Asia which have 
considerable value, although they are 
rather inferior on the whole to the 
American species mentioned. V. Sarg- 
entii is among the best of the foreign- 
ers, and is a very handsome plant. It 
belongs to the opulus group with ster- 
ile flowers forming a ring around the 
inflorescence. These flowers are larger 
on Viburnum Sargentii than on the 
American and European species of this 
group. It is not so handsome in the 
fall, though, as the fruits are smaller 
and less brilliant in color. 


The Asiatic V. tormentosum, which 
is found in both Japan and western 
China makes a shrub of considerable 
size and bears large numbers of flat 
flower clusters surrounded by rings 
of ray flowers. Professor Sargent of 
the Arboretum considers this one of 
the handsomest shrubs which has been 
brought from eastern Asia to the gar- 
dens of this country. The snowball 
form commonly catalogued as Vibur- 
num plicatum should be named, to be 
correct, V. tormentosum var. dilata- 
tum. There is a Chinese snowball 
called V. macrocephalum, with pure 
white, sterile flowers in larger heads 
than those of other snowballs. It is 
hardy and free flowering, but as it is 
not a vigorous or a long lived plant, is 
not to be recommended to nurserymen 
or for garden culture. Yet a few very 
fine specimens are to be found in 
America. Probably the best of all is 
in a garden near Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. It is 12 feet high and 15 feet 
broad. Nearby is a second specimen 
10 by 13 feet. Estate owners who are 
willing to spend meney for brief effects 
no doubt will be pleased with plants of 
this species. 

Viburnum Seiboldii is a fast growing 
and hardy plant, probably one of the 
best of the Asiatic species for this 
climate, although its leaves when 
crushed throw off a very disagreeable 
oder. V. dilatatum is a handsomer 
plant, and is especially desirable for 
\the bright red fruit which it produces 
in the fall, making it a fine addition 
ito the autumn garden. 

There are other species from the 
far east but the most meritorious have 
been mentioned, with the possible ex- 


ception of Viburnum Carlesii, which 
flowers very early in the season, and is 
worthwhile planting because of its 
sweet perfume, even though it is not 
particularly attractive after the flower- 
ing season is passed. As a novelty it 
is certain to sell, and probably will be 
distributed more widely than any of 
the other Asiatic species, 





BUSH HONEYSUCKLES. 


Prof. C. S. Sargent of the Arnold 
Arboretum says: 

“For northern gardens there are no 
more beautiful plants than some of 
the Bush Honeysuckles, with their 
myriads of yellow, white, rose color 
or red flowers which in summer or 
autumn are followed by lustrous, 
usually scarlet fruits. Nearly all of 
these shrubs are able to show their 
greatest beauty in this climate, but 
this can be obtained only by planting 
them in rich soil and with sufficient 
space for free growth in all directions. 
In poor soil and when crowded by 
other plants they are usually miser- 
able objects. The large growing kinds 
like the different forms of L. tatarica, 
the hybrids L. bella and its varieties 
with white and with rose-colored 
flowers, and L. notha, should be plant- 
ed as isolated specimens at least 
twenty feet from any other plant. L. 
Morrowi, a plant of the Amoor region 
in eastern Siberia, requires even more 
space, for its lower branches which 
cling close to the ground naturally 
spread over a great area. This shrub 
has gray-green foliage, comparatively 
large white flowers and bright red 
fruits. It is one of the most useful 
of the early introductions of the Arbo- 
retum into the United States and has 
been largely planted in the Boston 
parks. Like many other bush honey- 
suckles, L. Morrowi hybridizes easily 
with other species, and most of the 
plants raised from seeds, now sold by 
American nurserymen as L. Morrowi, 
are hybrids of this species with L. 
tatarica and are erect growing plants 
of little value for those who want 
plants with the peculiar habit of L. 
Morrowi. Among the less vigorous 
growing plants attention is called to 


-two hybrids of L. Korolkowi in the 


collection, L. amoena and L. Arnoldi- 
ana. These have small gray-green fo- 
liage and small, bright pink and very 
attractive flowers, and are, perhaps, 
not surpassed in grace and beauty by 
any honeysuckles in the collection.” 
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Dept. S. 420 W. Lexington St, Daltimere, Md. 











USE 
WIZARKh 


CONCENTRATED PULVERIZED whe oi “— 
A spray yomedy for green, black, white fiy, 
thrips and soft scale. 

Quart, $1.00; Gallom, $3.50. 


FUNCINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights affect- 
ing flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $2.50. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms and other 
worms working in the 1, 
Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00 
SOLD BY DEALERS. 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 











When wtiting to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 








CAMBRIDGE NEW YORE 


World’s Oldest and Largest 


Manufacturers of 


FLOWER POTS 
wHy? 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





side. Can't twist and break 

the glass in diriving. Galvan- 
and will not rust. No 

rights or lefts 

The Peerless Glazing Point 

is patented. Noothers like 

it. Oader from : 











F. 0. PRIRGE CO. 


12 W. peeapwar 
a a 


Mastica is elastic and tenacious, admits of 
expansion and contraction. Putty becomes 
hard and brittle. Broken glass more easily 
removed without breaking of other glass 
as occurs with hard putty. Lasts longer 





CYPRESS GREENHOUSE STOCK 


PECKY CYPRESS STOCK 
HOT BD SASH 
Ask for Circular D and Prices 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY 


NEPONSET, BOSTON 








+. * ” 
DREER’S “Riverton Special se. Bens ae ae 
20 





18in. 2.75 30.00 237.50 
30 16in. 2.25 26.00 195.00 
40 14in. 1.90 22.00 168.75 
60 12in. 1.50 15.00 110.00 
60 10in. .95 10.50 177.50 
70 Sin. .75 825 62.50 


he Riverton Tub is sold exclusively by us, and is the best ever introduced. 
The neatest lightest, and cheapest. Painted green and bound with electric-welded 
hoops. The four largest sizes are equipped with drop handles. 


HENRY A, DREER, Seeds. Plants, Bulbs and Supplies, 714.716 Chestnut St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 














WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN PATENTS. 


GREENHOUSE GLASS Copies of any of these patents can 


Sheen, Sie . menbbes be obtained by sending fifteen cents in 
Uniform in Thickness stamps to Siggers & Siggers, patent 


PAINTS and PUTTY lawyers, Box No. 9, N. U. Bldg., 918 


F os , . ” - 
Grecabenss White Samm ane ee 
Florists Prefer ° 








It will pay you to get our estimates. 1,303,961 Farming Implement. George 
THE DWELLE-KAISER ce. Raun, Hahn, Tex, 
251 Elm Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 1,304,058 Hand-Harrow. Frank J. John, 











than putty. Hasy te apply. 





Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
————— = ==, | 1.304,312 Seed-Root or Corn-Planters. 


Rufus C. Henderson, Kankakee, III. 
1,304,512 Cultivator. Charles T. Ray, 

Boddington’s it Louisville, Ky., assignor to B. F. 
128 Chambers St., N. Y. City Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky., a 
corporation of Kentucky. 
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COMING EXHIBITIONS. 

Will secretaries please supply any 
omissions from this list and correct 
dates that have been altered: 

June 13, Providence, R. I.—Exhibi- 
tion of roses and spring flowers of the 
Rhode Island Horticultural Society. E. 
K. Thomas, secretary, Kingston, R. I. 

June 21-22, Boston, Mass.—Exhibi- 
tion of roses and peonies of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. Wm. 
P. Rich, secretary, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 

June 21-22, New York—Annual meet- 
ing and exhibition of the American 
Sweet Pea Society at American Mu- 


seum of Natural History. Wm. Gray, 
secretary, Bellevue road, Newport. 
June 24-25, Jenkintown, Pa.—Exhi- 


bition of sweet peas, hardy perennials 
and hybrid perpetual roses of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
David Rust, secretary, 606 Finance 
Building, Philadelphia. 

June 25-26, Newport, R. I1—Summer 
show of the Newport Horticultural So- 
ciety at Convention Hall. Fred P. 
Webber, secretary, Melville, R. I. 

July 5-6, Boston, Mass.—Exhibition 
of sweet peas of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Wm. P. Rich, 
secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 

August 9-10, Boston, Mass.—Exhibi- 
tion of gladioli and phlox by Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Wm. 
P. Rich, secretary, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, 

September 4-6, San Francisco, Cal.— 
Annual show of the Dahlia Society of 
California at Palace Hotel. F. C. 
Burns, secretary, San Rafael. 

September 9-11, Hartford, Conn.— 
Fall flower show of the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society. Alfred Dixon, 
secretary, Wethersfield, Conn. 

September 11-14, Boston, Mass.— 
Dahlia, fruit and vegetable exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. Wm. P. Rich, secretary, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. 

September 16-17, Ardmore, Pa.—Ex- 
hibition of dahlias, outdoor cut flowers 
and vegetables of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. David Rust, 
secretary, 606 Finance Building, Phila- 
delphia. 

September 18-19, Providence, R. I— 
Dahlia show of the Rhode Island Hor- 
ticultural Society. E. K. Thomas, sec- 
retary, Kingston, R. I. 

September 23-25, New York—Dahlia 
exhibition under the auspices of the 
American Institute of the City of New 
York and the American Dahlia Society 
at the Engineering Society building, 
25-33 West 39th street. Wm. A. Engle- 
son, secretary board of managers, 322 
West 23rd street, New York. 
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A FEW SEASONABLE SUGGES- 
TIONS. 

If time only permitted, one could 
write about many things, but at this 
time of the year every commercial and 
private grower’s time is fully taken up. 
However, here are a few seasonable 
suggestions from the Canadian florist 
which may be of interest. 


Canterbury Bells 

A common mistake is made by many 
growers in sowing the seed of these 
beautiful biennials too late. Many 
sow them towards the last of July, or 
even later, and expect the plants. to 
bloom strongly next season. A small 
proportion will probably do so but 
they will never equal those sown earl- 
ier. Canterbury bells are handsome 
border plants, but are even finer in 
pots when grown cool and given the 
necessary space for their proper de- 
velopment. Some are seen at Easter, 
but never of the quality obtainable 
later in the season. Nice plants may 
be had in seven-inch or eight-inch pots 
or tubs nicely staked up. These are 
very much admired by all observers, 
and are not difficult to grow as com- 
pared with many other plants. 

To secure good plants for flowering 
next year, sow the seed at once; then 
transplant into flats and later plant 
outdoors in well-manured ground, al- 
lowing twelve inches between the rows. 
For pot culture, dig up and pot about 
the middle of October. The singles 
are better for pot culture and also for 
cutting than either the double or vari- 
ous other varieties. 

Snapdragon 

The grower who wants a fall crop 
of snapdragon must lose no time in 
rooting’ some cuttings, or if he has no 
stock of such varieties as the public 
wants he should secure some from a 
grower who specializes in these charm- 
ing and increasingly popular plants. 
Cuttings rooted now should be set out 
in strawberry boxes or four-inch paper 
pots. These sunk in the rows can be 
lifted with a good ball of earth in 
August, when the time for planting 
indoors arrives. Of course they can 
be successfully lifted without much 
earth, but greater care is necessary. 
The use of four-inch paper pots is good, 
as they are pretty well decayed at 
lifting time, and will permit the plants 
being lifted with plenty of soil. 


Lorraine and Cincinnati Begonias 


There is still time in which to take 
cuttings of Lorraine and Cincinnati 
begonias and secure nice, salable 
stock in four-inch and fiveinch pots 
or pans next fall. The old stock plants 
are now growing freely and so good 
succulent cuttings, are obtainable. 
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Cc. KEBUR & SONS, HILLEGOM, Holland. 
Bulbs of x descriptions. Write for prices. 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 8-10 Bridge St. 





CANNAS 


For the best Up-to-Date Cannas, get new 
price list. THE CONARD & JONES CO., 
West Grove, Pa. 





CARNATION STAPLES 


Split carnations uickly, easily and 
cheaply mended. lisp bu: : Carnation 
Staple, - for 365c.; r $1.00 ag 
paid. ‘I. 0 NLUSBORY Galesburg, tL 








DAHLIAS 


Peony Dahlia Mrs. pees agin 9 a. 
$10.00 per ont, New 
JOHN P. ROONBDY, New Bodtora. “Sass. 





New Paeony Dahlia—Jobn Wanamaker, 
Newest, Handsomest, Best. New color, new 
form and new habit’ of growth. Big stock 
of best cut-flower varieties, Send list of 
wants to PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS, 
Berlin, N. J. 


GOLD FISH 
Gold fish, aquarium plants, snalis, cas 
tles, globes, aquarium, fish soot, nets, 
etc., wholesale. FRANKLIN BARR ETT, 
Breeder, 4815 D S8St., Olney Philadel hia, 
= Lu, By, e breeding pairs for sale. Bond 
or price 








Peonies. The world’s greatest collectien’ 
1200 sorts. Send for list. C, BETSCHER. 
Canal Dover, O 








SPHAGNUM MOSS 
Live Sphagnum moss, orchid peat and 
orchid baskets wer 7 hand. LAGER 
& HURRELL, Summit, N. J. 





Flowering and Foliage Vines, choice 
collection. pe = 4 Pot and — 

own for immedia ; alee Climbing 

oses. J. H, TROY. afonat Hissarlik Nur 
sery, New Rochelle, 'N. Y. 








WIRE WORK 
Me B. HBEILSCHBR'S WIRP 
WORKS, 264 Randolph 8t., Detroit, Mié 





GLASS. 


Greenhouse glass, lowest prices. JOHN- 
STON GLASS°CO.. Hartfor City, Ind. 











There is usually a surplus of the 
larger sizes of begonias at Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas and a deficiency in 
the supply of the smaller plants. The 
cuttings will root quite easily now, 
where they can have some bottom heat. 
The earlier propagated plants and leaf 
cuttings should not be neglected, but 
should be given a shift before the roots 
are matted around the side of the pot. 
Do not give too heavy a‘soil. They 
thrive best in a compost containing 
considerable leaf mould. As much of 
this as of loam should be used, with a 
dash of sand added to keep it porous. 
It is evident that Lorraine begonias 
are being grown on a smaller scale. 
The large specialists are devoting their 
attention to Cincinnati. For the pri- 
vate man, however, it cannot be 
equalled for hanging-pans and baskets. 
Poinsettias 


If poinsettias have not been started 
yet, it is time to do so. Cut back the 
canes somewhat as the plants will then 
break more vigorously. Do not water 
too freely or some of the plants are 
likely to rot. It is better not to place 
them in too warm a house, as this 
makes the shoots soft. In a moderate- 
ly cool house a nice stock of cuttings 
are produced and these taken off, 
while quite short, with a heel will root 
without much trouble. Shoots, how- 
ever, which have been allowed to get 
too long and have to be cut below a 
leaf are more liable to damp off un- 
less great care is exercised in water- 
ing and shading. 








HELP WANTED 


~——— —— 


WANTED—Landscape Gardeners, as 
salesmen. Write for our Proposition. 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO., 
Dept. A., Yalesville, Conn. 








For private use half a dozen hard: 
wood cuttings put into a four-inch or 
five-inch pot will root and make ideal 
pot plants, while they can be pricked 
back on several occasions as to have 
them break double, but careful atten- 
tion and feeding one can get some 
good bracts on them. 





CHESTNUT TREES DOOMED. 

The chestnut tree bark disease 
seems likely to rob New England of 
these fine trees. According to Frank 
W. Rane, state forester, authorities 
long ago gave up any hope of finding 
a practical method of stopping the 
spread of infection. 

The disease not only kills the trees, 
but makes the timber from dead trees 
inferior. All that representatives of 
the forester’s department can do is to 
learn the situation of the area where 
the infection has made its most recent 
appearance and see that the chestnut 
is cut down and converted into timber 
before the disease has made headway 
enough to kill the tree. 

“Much chestnut, for instance, is used 
for railroad ties,” said Mr. Rane.” A 
good chestnut tie will furnish service 
for about eight years. 

“Railroad men say, however, that 
the weod of chestnut trees attacked 
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PING-LYPT ou 


WEED KILLER 








required. 


THE VERY NEWEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF DESTROYING WEEDS, 
GRASS AND OTHER GROWTH IN GARDEN WALES, GUTTERS, 
TENNIS COURTS, DRIVEWAYS, ETC. 


This fluid destroys weeds and other growth wherever applied, and its effect on 


the ground prevents the growth of fresh ones for a year and thus saves a great 
deal of time and labor, as no cutting, hoeing or hauling away of the weeds is 


We manufacture the strongest line of DISINFECTANTS on the market. 


PINO-LYPTOL CHEMICAL CO., 507-509 W. 19th St., New York 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

















by the disease deteriorates even be- 
fore the death of the tree in that ties 
cut from such trees, will not hold 
spikes as well as do those from unin- 
fected trees. 


“Any chestnut that is allowed to 
stand until the disease kills the tree 
will be a dead loss.” 


The chestnut growth of the state be- 
gins in the Berkshires in the western 
part of the state, skips the Connecti- 
cut valley and then continues through 
central Massachusetts and east into 
parts of Norfolk and Middlesex coun- 
ties. The infection is general. 

Sound chestnut lumber, which can 
only be obtained before the disease 
has made any headway on the trees, is 
used in bridge and building construc- 
tion, for railroad ties, and in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, 
boxes and crates, furniture, house fin- 
ish and stair work, slack cooperage 
and toys. 

The last pamphlet issued by the 
state forester on the subject relates 
that the disease is caused by a fungus 
parasite known as Diaporthe Parasit- 
ica Murrill and supposed to have been 
brought to this country with the Japan- 
ese chestnut. It was first recognized 
as a serious disease in the vicinity of 
New York city in 1904. 

Tiny spores of the fungus gain en- 
trance into any part of the trunk or 
limbs and cause spreading sores or 
lesions. If the part attacked happens 
to be the trunk the tree is often killed 
in a season. If branches are attacked 
only those branches are killed and the 
remainder of the tree may survive for 
several years. 

The fungus girdles a trunk or limb, 
grows through the bark and sometimes 
covers it with reddish-brown pustules, 
which produce spores. The leaves 
change color and soon wither. The 
tree fights gamely and as the disease 
progresses sends out its defiance in 
the form of green sprouts on the trunk 
and near the base, but these in turn 
have to succumb to the deadly fungus, 
which slowly sucks out the life of the 
tree to live in temporary and parasiti- 
cal luxury. 

The disease, the pamphlet says, is 
spread by the spores of the fungus, mi- 


croscopic “dust-like” bodies like seeds, 
spread by rain to other parts of the in- 
fected tree and carried by insects, 
birds and rodents to other trees. -The 
disease attacks only living chestnut 
trees and apparently leaves cthers 
alone. 





MAGNOLIAS IN THE ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM 


Several of the American magnolias 
trees are in bloom in the group on the 
right-hand side of the Jamaica Plain 
gate. Unlike most of the Asiatic spe- 
cies the American Magnolias flower 
after the appearance of the leaves; 
they are hardy and handsome trees. 
A hundred and fifty years ago letters 
of English plant lovers written to 
their American correspondents con- 
tained many appeals for Magnolia 
plants and seeds, and in the early 
years of the nineteenth century these 
trees were to be found in the princi- 
pal collections of plants in the middle 
states. To the present generation 
they are almost unknown, and it is 
only in a few American nurseries that 
an occasional plant of one or two of 
the species can be found. There are 
six of these Magnolias, but one of 
them, M. pyramidata, grows only in 
the extreme southeastern corner of 
Alabama and adjacent Florida, and 
would not be hardy here. Of the other 
species, the so-called Mountain Mag- 
nolia, M. Fraseri, is the first to open 
its flowers in the Arboretum. It is a 
small tree rarely more than forty feet 
high, with an open head of long 
branches, leaves often a foot in length 
and deeply divided at the base, and 
creamy white, sweet-scented flowers 
eight or ten inches in diameter and 
very conspicuous as they stand well 
above the crowded leaves at the ends 
of the branches. This Magnolia is a 
native of the southern Appalachian 
Mountain region, and, although it has 
not been found growing north of south- 
eastern Virginia, is perfectly hardy in 
eastern Massachusetts. The next to 
flower is M. cordata which for several 
days has been covered with its cup- 
shaped, bright canary yellow flowers 
unlike in color those of any other 





Magnolia. There is an interesting 
story connected with this tree. It was 
discovered toward the end of the eight- 
eenth century by the French botanist 
and traveler, Michaux, on one of his 
journeys from Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, up the valley of the Savannah 
River to the high Carolina Mountains. 
By Michaux it was introduced into 
French gardens where it flourished. 
For more than a century every at- 
tempt to rediscover this tree failed, 
and it is only within the last five or 
six years that it was found by the 
Berckmans Brothers growing in the 
woods not many miles distant from 
Augusta, Georgia, where plants only a 
few feet high flower profusely. Grafts 
from Michaux’s trees, however, pre- 
served this tree in cultivation, and the 
plants in the Arboretum were raised 
from grafts taken from old trees in the 
Harvard Botanic Garden for which they 
were imported from Europe probably 
when the garden was laid out, that is, 
more than a century ago or not long 
after Michaux had discovered and in- 
troduced this tree—Arboretum Bulle- 
tin. 
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BOILER OF Unequalled Fuel cuutiel | 


Kroeschell Boilers, the best by test since 
1879. Forty years’ experience. 


THE QUALITY PLACE OF BOSTON 


Regarding the Kroeschell, it is the 
best we have ever had and satisfac- 
tory beyond our expectations. It heats 
up especially quick and has saved us 
considerably already in the price of 








No Masonry—Ne ¥sbes i/ When You Buy—Get a Kroeschell 


3,016,286 sq. ft. of glass was equipped with 
Kroeschell Boilers during the year of 1916. 


OHIO’S CELEBRATED CYCLAMEN 
SPECIALIST 

After using your No. 12 Kroeschell 

Boiler I came to the conclusion that 

had I to install more boilers it would 

be the Kroeschell and no other. It 








fuel. When we are in need of another T really is 1 
boiler we will give the Kroeschell the UBELESS BOILER y is a pleasure to heat, no trouble 


to get the desired heat in a very short 





time. 





first consideration. |; 


(Signed) WM. W. EDGAR CO., 
ane WAVERLEY, MASS. | Kroeschell Bros. Co., 


466 W. Erie St. 


(Signed) CHRIST. WINTERICH, 


CHICAGO DEFIANCE, OHIO. 














No More Troubles 


= eg, Trmlemnetes 
The one ‘and Copyrights 


Install Advance Ventilating Equipment. 


Difficult and rejected cases » a 


operator that gives entire satisfaction. Our green- Gas cand. Te tains 


Gucements made to secure business. 


house fittings are second to none and service is our Seur Ut set aus Geen 


perienced personal, conscientious 


middle name. Get our catalogue for ready reference. ee ee ee tee 
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Principles and Practice of Pruning 


By M. G. KAINS 
Lecturer on Horticulture, Columbia University 


Few practices in the handling ef plants, es y 
fruit bearing plants, attract so much interest as do those 
of pruning. he methods are so varied, the results so 
diverse, and the opinions of —— so apparently con- 
tradictory that this subject always one of the most 
interesting, and the surest te hold attention and arouse 
discussion. 

Particularly during the last ten er fifteen years when 
the principles of plant physiology have been more and 
more satisfactorily applied to plant production and man- 
agement has interest settled in pruning. During the 
latter half of this time also more and more investi- 
gations and tests have been conducted by experiment 
stations and other workers to test out methods and 
principles in the interest of science and for the benefit 
of growers. -The accumulation of such new knowledge 
has become very considerable especially in the last de- 
cade, but it is necessarily 20 scattered that very few 
growers have access to it, hence the demand for a book 
which shall present the really important features o 
these investigations as well as set forth the fundamental 
principles based upon the laws ef plant growth. 

This volume is lavishly illustrated mainly by actual 
photographs of specimens which show good and bad 
practices. The author has spared neither time nor ex- 
pense in gathering his photographs, each one of which 
tells its story. 

After a few pages of introduction the author discusses 
Plaat a. as related to p “ee * ter 
“takes up the Philosophy of Pruning, itself a very in- 
teres’ subject. Then follows a classification and clear 
a on of Buds, very fully illustrated from life. How 
Wounds Heal is an interesting 
also those 
juries, P 
j Neglected Trees an 


Profusely illustrated. 400 pages. 5% x 8 inches. 
Cleth. Net, $2.60. 
HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
147 Susamer St., Besten, Mase. Ss 











Plant Propagation, Greenhouse 
and Nursery Practice 


By M. G. KAINS 


We have had many inquiries from time to time 
for a reliable and up-to-date book on plant propa- 
gation, but were always at a loss to find any pub- 
lication that we could recommend. The subject 
has been dealt with in fragmentary manner only 
in books that have come to our notice. So it is 
well that this new work has been issued, espec- 
ially as it is both comprehensive and practical, 
and it should meet with a ready sale among 
plantsmen, nurserymen and gardeners, There are 
nineteen chapters covering in detail topics of ger- 
mination and longevity of seeds, propagating by 
buds, layering, cuttings, grafting, etc., fruit tree 
stocks, scions, etc., and there are eight pages of 
condensed cultural instructions in tabulated form, 
covering annuals and pezennials from seed, 
woody plants, evergreens, vines, bulbs and tubers, 
greenhouse and house plants, ferns, palms, water 
plants, orchids and cacti. The illustrations are 
numerous, comprising 213 figures and halftone 
plates. There are 322 pages well bound and on 
heavy paper, teeming with helpful information. 
It is a book which no cultivator can afford to do 
without. It is worth many times its price. Copies 
can be supplied from the office of HORTICUL- 
TURE at publisher’s price, $1.50. 


HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
147 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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